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ThesiRadiance of Christmas 


HE Christmas story dramatizes a profound truth. It dramatizes man’s 
recognition of the pre-eminence of virtue---the Divinity of Goodness. 
Consider how the human fancy has again and again glorified the lives of 

its tribal war Lords, its Goliaths, its conquering Kings, and imperial Caesars. . 

How often it has held up for the emulation of the world the man of 
mere brute strength, of blood and iron, of unscrupulous power, of selfish 
ambition, or of ruthless greed. 

But here in the Christmas story we have a glorification of an entirely 
different order. Here we have the glorification of Goodness, and Mercy, 
and all that is best in human nature. Behold a man of Peace becomes a 
Hero of Heroes; one who ministered unto others becomes the King of la 
Kings; a meek and lowly one becomes the Lord of Lords. And the relig- 
ious imagination is impelled to give his birth a cosmic setting. 

What a strange phenomenon is this! How incredible! What a con- 
trast to the belligerent instincts of Simian and Savage! It speaks volumes 
for the ethical evolution of man. If millions of people can respond with 
enthusiasm to the sublimity of Jesus, surely it is because their own minds 
and hearts are charged with Divinity. 

If they would clothe Him with the power and majesty of God it shows 
the moral stuff of which they are made. The sacred light which streams 
from the Star of Bethlehem is the light which it throws upon the essen- 
tial God-likeness of human nature, which in turn throws light on the ulti- 
mate nature of the universe itself. 

This is the secret of the Christmas radiance. It is the Divine Splendor 
breaking through the human soul, inspiring it to rejoice with exceeding 
great joy. DAVID RHYS WILLIAMS. 
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DATOY QUE? Seah ron 


WAITSTILL HASTINGS SHARP 


First Day—The Interpreter’s House 


I will praise Thee; for I am fearfully and wonderfully made. 
Marvelous are Thy works; and that my soul knoweth right well. 
Psalm 189 : 14. 

We draw our first breaths in animal organic being. We 
come ‘‘trailing clouds of glory’’ only as poets celebrate that 
birthday. We are heirs of promise, but at the start with only 
promise, a fair probability that we shall do honor to the average 
of the antecedent race. And then ensues a natural history, the 
saga of our house of clay attaining the status of a physical object 
in the world scene, substance to be reckoned with as is a horse or 
a rock. And then with its last breath this natural history is 
completed, and the dust is returned unto its kind. But beiween 
that first breath and the last, there is a chance for the spirit! We 
are heirs with promise. The natural history may support the 
odyssey of a soul. The house of clay may become an inter- 
preter’s house. It is as we will it to become, for God started 
us in freedom. 


Second Day—The Hurricane Lamp 
How far that little candle throws its beams! 


The hurricane jar was invented during the eariy part of the 
last century for use in the hallways of the great Southern man- 
sion houses. When strong, cool winds sprang up at night and 
swept suddenly through the long hallways, the candle in the 
hurricane jar could be depended upon, though all the other 
candles in the house should flicker out and leave their part of 
the home in darkness. There on the Sheraton table against the 
snow-white paneling of the lower hall, it burned on in the serene 
untroubled beauty of its great hand-cut glass jar. It lighted the 
way back into the entrance and the steps upstairs. It was the 
one candle from which all the others could be relighted after the 
servants had come in alarm to shut out the turbulent breath of 
the night. . . . The soul in the self-possession of deep and strong 
foundations, but burning on to bless the world with its com- 
posure—the one light which can be depended on, the one toward 
which we grope first, the one from which we relight all the ex- 
tinguished candles—reminds the servants in the house of the 
serene glory of a candle in its hurricane jar. 


Third Day—The Problem of Goodness 


“There are few things not purely evil of which we can say 
without some emotion of uneasiness, ‘This is the last.’ ”’ 


Thus the great Doctor Samuel Johnson concluded his fine 
“Tdier” essay in 1760. The time had come for him to close the 
two years’ venture of the journal, and to spend his talents thence- 
forth on something which seemed “‘better.’”’ And yet he turned 
with regret from the lost cause; it had been unsuccessful as a 
permanent hope, but it had been good. He could not turn to 
something ‘‘better,”’ to a wiser use of his energy, without recog- 
nizing the kernel of goodness in the concluded chapter. When 
Job’s advisers thrust the problem. of evil before him, let him 
reply with the problem of goodness—that ineffable quality of 
saving grace which God imparts to the least as to the greatest! 
There be few books of whose concluding page, few labors of whose 
last stroke, few days of whose closing hour, we can say without 
emotion: ‘‘This is the last.’ They were all good for something. 
This is the problem of goodness. 


Fourth Day—The Gift of Loss 
When it is gone, they earnestly desire it. 
mon 4:2. 
Loss fills the cup of love. Parting puts the completing 
strokes upon the canvas and takes his painting from the reluctant 
a:tist, that he may witness it in perspective. The life of the ideal 


Wisdom of Solo- 


conception ever waits upon the death of the object. Though we 
dwelt in a devotion which seemed impossible of increase, our love 
upon parting deepened beyond the power of words to speak. 
We can never know beforehand this ensuing gratitude. This 
is the gift of loss. 


Fifth Day—The Christian in His Laboratory 


A controversy is not a disaster, but an opportunity. 
Alfred North Whitehead. 


This is the spirit of the Christian looking out upon ‘‘crises.’” 
He meets controversies with nature—hunger, and bruises, and the 
death of the body at the last. He faces controversies, too, with 
his fellow men. All these are literally “turnings against” him. 
They offer their opposition to his intent. But they drive no 
terror into his marrow; he knows no rage, no hysteria, in their 
presence. But, quietly, as an engineer, as the servant of a 
principle greater than his will, he bridges the gap between the 
actual and the ideal. His confidences are three: in the avail- 
ability of truth, in fellowship, in a God of justice. 


Sixth Day—The Chief Reason for Mornings 


“In this building, a man’s reputation begins at nine o’clock 
every morning.” 

This legend appears on the walls of Selfridge’s, Ltd., London’s 
great department store. It rebukes our assumption that we 
can lay up treasures of good works here on earth and after a time 
of probation rest on the momentum of virtue, take a well-polished 
executive job and let the younger men taste the “‘days of danger, 
nights of waiting.’’ This legend speaks for eternal law. Con- 
tentment is the beginning of nothing. Conceit setteth a man’s 
feet down the slope. It has always been so in the great pro- 
fessions; this concert, this book, this operation, this pleading, this 
sermon, is freighted with all its master’s reputation: has he 
grown since his victory, or his defeat, of yesterday? This is the 
law of the fresh start, and the chief reason for mornings. It is 
so as touching the growth of the soul. A man’s reputation is 
as new as the minute which is passing over it. 


Seventh Day—My Own Parish First 


Charles Kingsley, English clergyman-naturalist and author 
of the immortal ‘‘Water Babies,’’ once wrote: ‘‘The good natural- 
ist first knows his own parish thoroughly.” He makes friends 
of the first birds and animals and flowers whom he meets in his 
own village, and afterwards goes afar. So with the good man of 
any calling; his own unwrought iron is the first charge upon his 
time. And so with each of us and our relation to God and social 
conscience in a day which threatens to obscure the individual be- 
neath the noise and thick darkness of huge group claims and 
pressures, many of them carrying vast import. Your soul is the 
most significant factor in history that you are responsible for. 
Care for its foundations first. Idealism begins at home. Is 
that house in order? Keeping your own self within sight and 
speaking distance amidst the clamor, is to know your own parish 
first. After that, the Kingdom of God. 


* * * 


Strange as it may seem, it appears to be a fact that a religion 
which calls upon men to live dangerously for some great end 
always exercises over their lives a far greater power than does a 
religion which appeals merely to prudential considerations, or 
which offers a palliative of consolation. . . . In any event, as 
history shows, the only religion which ever profoundly moves 
men is one which calls on them to live dangerously for some great 
end.—The Revolutionary Power of Christianity, David C. Wallace, 
quoted in the May Memorial Church ( Unitarian), Syracuse, N. Y., 
Calendar. 
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ROMANCE AND REALITY 


HRISTMAS is no longer merely a day—it is a 
season. Around Christmas day there centers 
so much of unusual activity and sentiment 

that we speak of the Christmas season, rather than of 
Christmas day. This season is upon us again, bringing 
wreaths, trees, lighted candles, gifts, carols, recount- 
ing of Christmas stories and other festivities. 

There are many to whom this season is a lovely 
and inspiring interlude to the routine grind of the 
year. There are also many to whom it seems an un- 
worthy intrusion upon the even tenor of enlightened 
minds. ‘There are those who accept with uncritical 
credulity all that is popularly associated with Christ- 
mas in legend and ecclesiasticism, and there are those 
who say the Christmas season is the most obvious re- 
version to unscientific and irrational behavior that 
we are called upon to witness. 

Christmas must be accepted as part of the ro- 
mance of life. The romantic attitude endows persons 
and objects with qualities which they do not inher- 
ently possess. Something about their setting, their 
associations, their appearance, and our desires stirs 
emotions of love and appreciation which results in our 
endowing them! with the qualities which we desire 
them to possess. In romantic love the beloved is 
endowed by the lover with qualities of loveliness and 
beauty which careful investigation would not reveal. 
Man has a feeling for beauty and ugliness, love and 
hate, good and evil. He longs to see these concretely 
manifested in human life. Under the impulse of that 
longing it is said, “This man hath a devil,” and “That 
man is a god.” 

The stories about the birth of Jesus are among the 
greatest of romances. After the glorious reign of 
King David, the Jews were persistently praying for 
and looking for one who could repeat his achievements. 
The sufferings of the Jews because of their oppres- 
sions from surrounding peoples, their intense nation- 
alism, their unquenchable hope, gave rise to the tre- 
mendous emotional stress under which they waited 


for a redeemer. The conditions under which Jesus 
came made it impossible for the Jewish leaders to ac- 
cept him as the long-looked-for Messiah. However, 
Jesus persisted in talking about a new way of redemp- 
tion which dd not involve force, which did not in- 
volve defeating one’s enemies, but which did involve 
doing unto others as one would wish to be done by, 
loving one’s neighbor as oneself, loving God with all 
one’s heart. A little band of followers became per- 
suaded that his way was the right one. After he was 
crucified they continued to speak of his way. They 
wrote stories about him. They told of his birth, of 
angels appearing to shepherds upon the hillside, of a 
star leading the way to Jesus, of wise men coming 
to lay gifts at his feet. All this because they were 
romantic. Here was a person to whom they were 
attributing everything lovely, kind, and eternally 
true, because they had witnessed in him an almost 
unhuman devotion to God and man. 

Harry Kemp closes a brief poem with these lines: 


But chief of all Thy wondrous works, 
Supreme of all Thy plan 

Thou hast put an upward reach 
In the heart of Man. 


It was this “upward reach” which Jesus stirred 
in his followers and to which they yielded in the birth 
stories, even though fancifully. It is this “upward 
reach” which the stories of Jesus have stirred in 
countless persons since those early days. It is this 
“upward reach’’ which the Christmas season should 
awaken in us. Let us give ourselves to its observance 
wisely and joyously. Who knows but that the 
stories of angels singing “‘Peace on earth, Good will to 
men,” of shepherds in the fields, of wise men, and of a 
babe in a manger, have been eternally ordained to 
catch the fancies of men so vividly as never to allow 
them to forget that life is essentially divine, and that 
the entrance of a new life into the world is not a pro- 
gaic fact, but a divine event. 


* * 


‘PEACE ON EARTH” 


HE Young People’s Religious Union is this year 
making a serious attempt to make some con- 
tribution toward the fulfillment of the lovely 

old Christmas hope of “Peace on Earth.” The prac- 
tical method which they are using is the advocacy 
of a study of the New Commonwealth Society by all 
member groups. Instructions are first, to read all 
available literature about the New Commonwealth 
Society; second, to display posters arousing public 
interest; third, to hold meetings for discussion; and 
finally, for each group to send to headquarters a vote 
of its members showing how they stand with respect 
to approval or disapproval of the plan. 

The New Commonwealth Plan is essentially a 

plan for the establishment of an International Police 
Force and an International “Equity Tribunal’ to 
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guarantee world peace. Some may see that these 
proposals are not new, bearing, for example, consid- 
erable resemblance to the proposals of the old League 
to Enforce Peace. Be that as it may, it is well for a 
new generation to approach the old problems in its 
own way ‘There is no hope of world peace without 
some form of world organization. Generation after 
generation will continue to strive for a satisfactory 
and acceptable form of organization until it is achieved. 

It is well to recall that at the Niagara Falls Con- 


ference the American Unitarian Association recom- 
mended to member churches a study of the New Com- 
monwealth Plan, and with that in mind to commend 
the young people for the leadership they are taking. 
It is easy to sing of beautiful ideals under momentary 
impulses of piety or hope, but it is far more important. 
to lay a sound basis for the realization of great hopes. 
The study of the New Commonwealth Plan may well 
be a new approach to the old problem of making 
Christmas hopes permanent realities. 


Christmas and the Real World 


Frederick R. Griffin 


Dr. Griffin shows how Christmas, far from being “unreal,” is an “‘annual revelation of the nature 


of the world of reality.” 


HRISTMAS —what a radiant and refulgent word 
ba it is! There is no other word quite like it. 
Other words grow old but the word ‘Christmas’ 
is neither young nor old. It seems to be apart from 
time. Other words become formal, conventional and 
thin. They lose their meaning and new words claim 
recognition as better symbols of ideas. But Christmas 
remains the superlative and undisputed word. Of 
Christmas, and Christmas alone, can we say as we say 
of God: “Hallowed be thy name, thy kingdom come, 
thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven.” 

Always anticipated but never more anticipated 
than this year when we need it most! Always wel- 
come but most welcome this year when our necessity is 
great! We cannot describe or define Christmas. It 
is not a single th ng, yet it has unbroken unity. It is 
a word, a day, an anniversary, an event, a spirit, but 
it is indivisible and its unity is unbroken. Christmas 
is a society or a conference or a body of related and 
mutually-harmonious things. Christmas is a league 
of things as they ought to be, a society of the beautiful. 
That is the undisputed requirement for admission to 
the body of Christmas, that it be beautiful. No com- 
mon or ordinary or second-best thing has any abiding 
place in this anticipated and welcome day or event 
which we call Christmas. 

Silent night, stars, music, faithful shepherds, wise 
men, an inn, new-mown hay, a manger, a strong man, 
a lovely young woman, expectant motherhood, a little 
child, presentation of gifts, prophecies, carols, the 
opening of prisons to them that are bound, the for- 
giveness of enemies, the canceling of debts, trees and 
flowers, dancing and song, feasts and family gatherings, 
candles and stockings, games and toys, pageants and 
celebration of life, remembrance of the long-forgotten 
gifts, surprises, treasures, the opening of closed hearts, 
outpourings of love and friendship, peace and good 
will, Emmanuel—God with us. All these are beautiful 
and all these are the many members of the one body 
and the one spirit which is Christmas. 


I 


But how it contrasts with the world, what we 
call “the real world’! So great is the contrast that 
some people believe that Christmas is wholly unreal. 
They value it and cherish it, but they wonder if it is 
not, after all, only a narcotic dream. If they speak 


He is minister of the First Unitarian Church of Philadelphia, Pa. 


the language of pyschology, they may say that Christ- 
mas is an “escape mechanism,” a brief sojourn in the 
land of make-believe, and only valuable as a momen- 
tary diversion; that it has no place in the world of real 
things. It is a mirage which is projected before our 
eyes from the flimsy firmament of our fancies. Its 
prophecies are the deceptive illusions of our fears and 
hopes, its symbols are the toys of our immature minds. 

Silent night! Why, the night of the real world 
is noisy, strident and discordant. If prisons are 
opened it is not with the keys of compassion but for 
the service of political design. Men do not forgive 
in this world except when it is good policy for them 
to do so and when it is expedient. Peace on earth, 
good will to men? Ah, no! In the real world it is 
war on earth, always war, because men are selfish and 
hard. Wise men presenting gifts to a little child? 
Not at all! In the real world Herod is king and little 
children are very cheap. Tomorrow Christmas will 
be forgotten. The prisons will be locked tighter than 
ever. The trees will be thrown out and the cosmos 
will resume speed. The real world is a hard, rough, 
coarse, brutal thng. Men must fight to keep their 
place in it. Instead of “Tising on stepping-stones of 
our dead selves,’”’ as poets say, we rise in this world on 
the stepping-stones of fallen comrades or dead ene- 
mies. Christmas and the real world, how unlike one 
another they are! As far as the east is from the west, 
so far has Christmas been removed from our real 
world. 

We know this argument. We have heard it 
many times and often it has been a counsel of our own 
hearts. The world in which we live seems to be so 
unlike Christmas that sometimes it appears to be the 
part of wisdom not to have it at all. Why, only last 
year, the commander of an army at war issued orders 
that Christmas was not to be observed because it con- 
flicted with his serious business. Would it not, there- 
fore, be better for all of us to accept “the facts,” as 
we call them, and lead hard lives, live ruthlessly, even 
brutally? Are we any better for a day of dreams when 
we must wake up to the world of reality? Nature’s 
first law s self-preservat on. Why invite disaster by 
follow ng ways of unselfishness? The surv val of the 
fittest is the universal order, and since the fittest are 
the biologically strongest, why counsel weakness? 
God is on the side of the heaviest artillery and al 
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though) good will is a beautiful attitude in Galilean 
fields, it has its consummation on the cross of Gol- 
gotha. No, the quintessence of unreality is Christmas, 
and therefore we should be wise, and as a first step 
in wisdom, be realists. 

If that is a challenge, then at this Christmas time 
may we accept it. Let us join hands with all who 
ask that for once we abandon illusion, dream and 
fancy and face the world as it is. Let us be realists 
and live according to the type of world in which we 
happen to have been born. This word is hard, 
competitive, brutal. Speed, strength, cunning, are 
the virtues it demands of those who would succeed. 
‘That is the fact. Be realists and accept it. 


II 


But tarry a moment. Is that the fact? It may 
be a true description of the manner of life of many 
people, but we are not talking about people but about 
the world in which we live. We humans are only a 
small part of this world. Our behavior is a very im- 
portant matter, but we must not identify our behavior 
with the world. Are speed and strength and cunning 
the laws of the world, or are they the false ideals of 
man? 

Some years ago a Russian scholar gave to the 
world a book which at the time was widely acclaimed 
and which, since, has exerted great influence and re- 
ceived the approbation and support of scientists. 
Prince Kropotkin, in ‘““Mutual Aid, a Factor in Evo- 
lution,” set forth in brief this thesis. It has been 
generally accepted that the survival of the fittest 
means the survival of the biggest and strongest, 
but that is not true. The biggest and the strongest, 
whether among animals such as the dinosaurs or among 
empires such as the Babylonian, Assyrian and Roman, 
have not survived at all. The fittest have been the 
most co-operative. The animals which have best 
developed the herd life, which have stood by one 
another, have survived. That is not all that is to be 
said about evolution, but it is one factor Since 
Kropotkin wrote his book much has been accomplished 
in finding out the truth about the world in which we 
live, and all that has been discovered points to the 
interrelationship of all forms of life and the interde- 
pendence of all forms of life. The world in which we 
live is one, that is, a universe. Its first law is not self- 
preservation but unity. Its order is not survival of 
the fittest but the survival of the united. This is not 
poetry or fancy or illusion, it is cold, hard fact. The 
law of the world in which we live is: unite and live or 
divide and perish. Translate that law into Christmas 
language, translate it quite literally, and it will read: 
Peace on earth through good will to men. Whatever 
unites people, makes them one, which organizes or 
integrates them, is in keeping with the evolving life 
of th’s world. 

But it may be said that there is another factor of 
even greater influence in the evolution of life and in 
survival, and that is adaptation to environment. 
Hence, when we are in Rome, if we desire to survive 
and succeed, we must do as the Romans do or be de- 
ported. Quite true, but we agreed that we would be 
realists today. There is an environment which is 
much more potent than city populations. 


There is this world in which we all live and, since 
its law is mutual aid, it is the part of wisdom to adapt 
our conduct to that environment. Fish have fins and 
so are adapted to their aquatic environment. Birds 
have wings and hence can live in the air. Man must 
have good will and fellowship in order to live in his 
environment. If all the people in all the world decided 
that force and strife and hatred should reign supreme, 
that would not change the world, it would simply 
hasten the destruction of the people. The law of 
unity is the same yesterday, today and forever. 
Christmas the antithesis of the world of reality! 
Nothing could be more absurd. Christmas is the 
annual revelation of the nature of the world of reality. 
It is hate and strife, war, and every form of primitive- 
ness which is fanciful and illusory. The true realists 
are those who see the underlying and enduring spiritual 
laws and purposes and nature of the world in which 
we live; so that Christmas, instead of being a dream, 
is one day when we are really awake. Sometimes we 
hear it said that life is a nightmare. That is a very 
sapient observation, because nightmares are the hide- 
ous apparitions of troubled sleep which finish when we 
awake. At Christmas time we wake up and live be- 
cause the real world of growth and progress, happiness 
and life, requires of us who did not make it that we be 
men and women of good will and mutual aid. 

But we can go farther than this. Life, affirms the 
pseudo-realist, is hard, dull and meaningless, so that 
all our Christmas customs with their plays and parties, 
their dancing and song, are childish make-believe. 
Isthat true? Is the world in which we live so dull and 
prosy, or are we dull and prosy? Open your eyes and 
see the world in which we live. It is an unending 
pageant. It is drama from morning till night—beauti- 
ful setting and scenery, sky, light and darkness, 
changing seasons, rain and hail and snow, seas and 
rivers, mountains and valleys, trees and flowers. The 
world in which we live might have been made as dull 
and drab as city slums, but it was not. Let us be 
realists and face the facts. It is a very beautiful 
world with resplendent drama. And what of the ac- 
tors on this inexpressibly wonderful stage—actors from 
electrons to planets! Here I do not use words of poets 
or theologians but of scientists, who say that the one 
word which best describes their movements is the 
word “dance.” There is everywhere order, rhythm, 
grace, beauty, gaiety, gladness, n the behavior of the 
actors on this world’s stage. Christmas the antithesis 
of the world! Preposterous! We are realists at 
Christmas time. We are not only happier and better 
men and women but we are truer men and women when 
we sing and dance and go in festal company, than when 
we groan out our dull prose and drag our weary feet 
in solitary selfishness. Why, the real world is a gay 
and happy world, serious also, but nevertheless glad. 


III 

The little child who is ever the heart of Christmas 
became a man, and we note that he did not put away 
all the ways of childhood. He even said that if we 
would enter the kingdom of heaven we must become as 
alittle child. He did that himself. He went to parties 
and played games, he had his mirth and humor. He 
made jokes on people’s names, he loved fields and 
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trees, he went on treasure hunts, he loved birds and 
flowers. Do you call that a diversion? Was it an 
“escape mechanism’ or was it living in the world 
of reality? There may have been a cross for him, but 
it must not be forgotten that he came to it with such 
an understanding of life that it raised him to heaven. 
Christmas the antithesis of the world? No— 
emphatically no! It is a glimpse of the real world, 
whereas what we call real is often the product of sick 
fancies, the illusion of fear and hate and selfishness. 
So the day and the event and the spirit come to us 
once more, and when we sense the meaning of it all, 
we realize that while Christmas is the anniversary of 
a birth of long ago, it is also a prophecy of a time 
which is coming when we shall not longer be con- 
formed to the unreal world but shall be transformed 
by living in the world of the providence of God. We 
have walked too long in darkness—now we have seen 
a great light. We have dwelt too long in the shadow 
of death, but now the light has shone upon us. Let 
us walk init. Christmas is not a dream or an illusion, 
it is an awakening to the real werld. 
CR, Vol. 116, No.5 (Bic. 


CHRISTMAS SUNDAY 


Once again we enter together upon the observance of the 
Christmas season. May it be for each one of us not only a happy 
but a holy time. May we respond eagerly to all its glad and 
joyful festivities, but may we also be preparing our hearts to find 
a deeper meaning in its sacred character than we have ever 
found before. Amid all the gay and happy excitement, may 
we not forget the need for moments of perfect quiet, when we 
can be alone with the thought of him whose birth we are cele- 
brating. 

With each succeeding year, may Christmas bring us closer 
and closer to that central understanding of what life is and 
means, by which Jesus of Nazareth walked upon the earth as 
one who knew himself the Son of God and by which he found 
in every human soul the unmistakable signs of the same divine 
heritage. He knew what is in man. He understood the height 
and the depth and the fullness of man’s true possibilities and 
powers. And wherever his word has gone, there men have re- 
ceived courage and faith and hope. 

Around the story of his birth has gathered the loving, imag- 
inative devotion of many generations. In all the world there is 
no poem comparable with that which tells of the Child in the 
Bethlehem stable, no picture that touches men’s hearts so quickly 
or so surely, no song that awakens their gentlest and bravest 
impulses with such power. But only those may share its full 
glory who have taught themselves by years of patient, loving 
service to go in utter sincerity and simplicity to the manger- 
cradle where he lies. May we find grace to go in that spirit to 
his holy abiding-place this Christmas Day.—Amen. 

Frederick May Eliot. 


* * * 


CHRISTMAS FANTASY 


Just about this time of year, when the air becomes clear and 
cold, and scattered snow crystals swirl merrily into the corners 
by the window, when eyes are bright with the joy of mysterious 
bundles and whispered secrets, we turn to reverie. We see all 
around us the bustling joy of Christmastide, and our thoughts go 
back to other years, when we were younger. We see the stock- 
ings, the candle-lit tree, the smiles, the toys and candy,—all 
things to make the small heart glad. We wish that we were 
there again and could know again that there was a Santa Claus. 

Then we turn back the pages of time to other Christmases— 
some joyous, others sad. Sometimes people were ill, sometimes 
there was war, tearing human hearts and ideals out by the roots, 
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and then, there was a time when there was no Christmas!—be- 
fore the light from the face of Christ had thrown out the brilliance 
which has shone down through the centuries—before there was a 
purpose in life—before the heavenly music of children singing 
had floated across the void of space and time. 

However, that is in the past. We, in the generation of the 
present, are the coming rulers—rulers of our own destiny and that 
of the world. There are great things ahead of us—new years 
with their joy and sorrow—and Christmas. Now we have a 
divine picture of the face of the baby Jesus. It inspires us to 
high thoughts. Why is it that we cannot always carry with us 
this ideal? Why can we not always be motivated by the best 
we know? 

Let us try never to lose our belief in Santa Claus! For there 
is a Santa Claus, you know. You can see him smile through the 
eyes of happy children, and in the peaceful countenances of those ° 
who hear the old, fine strains of Christmas music. 

Keep believing, acting, and living the fineness of the Spirit of 
Christmas and some day, when all the world has turned to this 
basis of existence, who knows?—May we not merge into the vast- 
ness of God Himseif? 


Hariett R. Mackey- 


* * * 


THE SHEPHERD WHO STAYED 


There are in Paradise 

Souls neither great nor wise, 
Yet souls who wear no less 
The crown of faithfulness. 


My master bade me watch the flock by night; 
My duty was to stay. I do not know 

What thing my comrades saw in that great light, 
I did not heed the words that bade them go, 

I know not were they maddened or afraid; 

I only know I stayed. 


The hillside seemed on fire; I felt the sweep 

Of wings above my head; I ran to see 

If any danger threatened these my sheep. 

What though I found them folded quietly, 

What though my brother wept and plucked my sleeve, 
They were not mind to leave. 


Thieves in the wood and wolves upon the hill, 
My duty was to stay. Strange though it be, 

I had no thought to hold my mates, no will 

To bid them wait and keep the watch with me. 
I had not heard that summons they obeyed; 

I only know I stayed. 


Perchance they will return upon the dawn 
With word of Bethlehem and why they went. 
I only know that watching here alone, 

I know a strange content. 

T have not failed that trust upon me laid; 

I ask no more—I stayed. 


Theodosia Garrison, 
in St. John’s Unitarian Church Bulletin, Cincinnati, Ohio- 
* * * ‘ 


CHRISTMAS 


Glory of scepters and thrones, glory of sword and of song; 

Glory of gold that beguiles the heart of the heedless throng; 

Oh, what are these glories beside the glory of one lone Man, 

Who dreamed not of glory, but wrought, in trial and sorrow, his: 
plan 

For helping the needs of the world, for healing the wounds that 
smart, 

For lifting the vision of God to the burdened and breaking heart! 

Whose glory it was to serve, no matter what men might say ;— 

The glory that grows with the years and never can pass away. ° 

—Samuel Valentine Cole, in Our Work, Bulfinch Place Chapel, : 
Boston, Mass., Calendar. 
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“Not to be Opened Until Christmas” 


George L. Parker 


The “surprise” of Christmas is that, whatever contradictions of its spirit may be in the world, “the fundamental sense of 
peace and joy in men’s hearts” breaks forth. Mr. Parker is minister of the Keene Congregational Society ( Unitarian). 


AVE you ever thought how strange it is that all 
these Christmas messages get themselves 
written just in time for publication at Christ- 

mas? How is it that they all seem so fresh and 
bright, as if on a certain day the postman landed them 
in the editor’s lap; and then the editor rushed them 
down to the printer, and, lo and behold, they were at 
once in the postman’s hands again; and so, here they 
are, just at Christmas delivered to your door! A 
marvelous process! 

I shall be quite frank with you, and let you into 
the secret of at least one Christmas greeting. 

I am writing this little piece on October 25, ex- 
actly two months before Christmas! 

“But,” you say, “what an artificial thing to do! 
Can you manufacture the Christmas spirit in October 
when the leaves are scarcely off the trees, and when 
some people have scarcely yet returned from vacation, 
or not yet taken their overcoats out of the moth bag? 
Don’t try to make us believe that you can leap clear 
over the football season and Thanksgiving, and think 
of Christmas in October! It just can’t be done. 
Don’t bother us about Christmas yet; one world at a 
time, please.”’ 

But here is part, only a part, of my answer. 
Already I have heard three peop’e say “Christmas 
will be here before you know it.” Already I know 
the shops are full of gifts ordered and stocked last 
August, or before; when you were sweltering in the 
heat of midsummer the jewel merchant and others 
were completing their Christmas stock. They were in 
the Christmas mood while you were bathing on that 
hot August day at the beach. And it is no more 
strange that I should write of Christmas on October 
25 than that the gift you receive on December 25 
was lying in the shop last August, or before. 

All very strange, of course. But all of it has 
much to do with the real spirit of Christmas. 


I 

Just as I write, at this very moment, my own 
mind would tell me that in 1987, two months from 
today, the world will skip Christmas. Hatred and 
bitterness are so powerful in the world that two short 
months will not drive them out, and that this year the 
world is in no mood to keep Christmas. Joy and 
peace cannot come back in these eight short weeks. 

Sure enough! That’s true! But it is equally 
true that even if things grow worse between now and 
December 25 the world as a whole will keep Christmas. 
In other words, two short months cannot drive out, 
not even by increased war and haie, the fundamental 
sense of joy and peace in men’s hearts. 

And inasmuch as on or about December 25, 
nineteen hundred and thirty-seven years ago, one 
life came into the world to validate our claims for joy 
and peace, the world will not omit Christmas this 
year! And this puts you and me right back into the 


-spirit of that first Christmas, or into what men 


thought of it as they later tried to write down its 
wonder. The greatest of all surprises was that 
Christmas could possibly occur at all! How could it 
occur in the evil world of Herod, of Rome’s wickedness, 
and of Judea’s slavery and high taxes? How could a 
man of Peace be born in a time when a whole nation 
saw every child under two years of age slain by a dic- 
tator’s decree? All our cruelty today fades into 
nothingness compared to that two-year-old, national 
legal murder! 

But Christmas did come! That child was born 
in just such a world as that! That’s the surprise of 
it all! That’s why we keep our secrets until Christ- 
mas! “Not to be opened until Christmas” means 
that, whatever contradictions cast their vote against 
Christmas, joy and peace are valid claims that will 
be honored; the check drawn by our hopes will be 
cashed over the bank counter where Infinite Love 
presides! It will be a great surprise to us to have it so, 
but it will be so! 

The more we read the life-history of Jesus, the 
more we see that he is the Great Contradictor of 
man’s despair. He almost seems to have said that he 
brought nothing new into the world, but just verified 
man’s claims to peace and joy. He told man that his 
old account was not overdrawn at the bank; it was still 
good. He endorsed man’s checks when man thought 
he was bankrupt. He validated man’s claims when 
man had forgotten how much he had{in'bank. Jesus 
was not so much a Great Innovator as a Great Re- 
minder. For to be reminded of forgotten riches is 
“good news” more powerful than a sudden discovery of 
them. A reminder is a dear familiar assurance, a dis- 
covery may need long proof and is a shock at best. 


II 

Christmas comes not as some strange Gospel, or 
good news; not as a story of gold discovered in some 
far-off Alaska It comes as a reminder of the gold 
right in our hearts which we had forgotten. The Babe 
of Bethlehem looked with wondering eyes on a troubled 
world and asked, “What are all you people worrying 
about?” And when he became the full-grown man, 
Jesus, he still repeated his question, “Know not you 
that one sparrow does not fall to the ground without 
the Father’s notice? What are all you people worry- 
ing about? Your claims to joy are still good! Your 
bank account is not overdrawn! Why is your spiritual 
Wall Street in such a panic? Why all this fictitious 
fluctuation of your stock market? Don’t you know 
that in the Father’s house are many mansions; and if 
it were not so I would have told you? Why all this 
fright and talk of chaos, and brinks of the abyss, and 
overthrow of civilization? Let me remind you, if the 
world is overthrown it will be by forgetfulness and 
fright on your part, not by any failure of God’s laws 
and love! Your panic is your only foe!” 
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This is why October 25 is as certain of Christmas 
as is December 25. I am as sure now that Jesus’ re- 
mindings were of elemental truth which no two 
months can change as I will be on Christmas morning. 
I know that the divine surprise of Christmas is no 
momentary whim, no running to the shop just “‘to get 
something for Tommy.” I am sure that Christmas 
is no surprise at all. It is just the reminder of what 
is forever true. It is a validation of something we 
have always known. It is eternal. No fitful spasm 
of carols candles, and tinsel! No sudden changes in 
God! No broken laws of the universe to produce a 
temporary festival! 


Not this! Not this! But instead of novelty a 
dear reminder of old, true, genuine but forgotten 
values; of joy and peace as the underpinnings of the 
world; of love as the one sure thing in a world panicky 
with hate and fear. 

The nations have but to listen. As individuals 
we have but to listen. And if we and they do, then 
there will be no artificiality in calling October 25 or 
any other day Christmas Day. For joy and peace 
have no date! They know no contradiction! 

And I wish for you and for the storm-tossed 
world that one logical and inevitable gift from the 
treasure heart of the universe, a joyful Christmas! 


Christmas Bells 


Carrie Belle Root Boyden 


Mrs. Boyden lives at Alhambra, Calif., with her husband and two young daughters. She is a graduate of Oberlin College 
and of the Kindergarten Training School at Chicago Commons Settlement. She has published many children’s stories. 


ELIA ALLISON sat on the window seat looking 
across the snowy street to the house just op- 
posite. Her eyes were dark and sorrowful. 

It was three days before Christmas, and one 
would think that any little girl ought to be very 
happy with Christmas so close. 

Celia was watching a tall, feathery evergreen 
tree being carried into a house across the way. “John 
and Jerry and Anne will have a Christmas tree with 
lights and decorations,” she thought, “but we won’t 
have any this year.’’ Her eyes filled with tears when 
she remembered how Bruce, her little brother, had 
skipped around their own Christmas tree last year. 
A short time ago, on Thanksgiving Day, he had gone 
home to the Heavenly Father. “He is happy there 
with God,” thought Celia. “We ought to be happy 
too.” 

Just then the front door opened with a flurry of 
snow and in came Celia’s tall cousin Eleanor. ‘“Come 
out shopping with me, Celia dear,” she said. “Have 
you bought your Christmas gifts yet?” 

Celia shook her head. ‘Mother said we would 
have a quiet Christmas this year. No one would 
feel much like celebrating.” 

“Yes, I know,” answered Eleanor sympathetically, 
“but I’m sure your mother will not object if you go 
out with me. Let’s you and I do a little Christmas 
shopping.” 

Celia tiptoed to her mother’s room and told her 
she was going out with Eleanor. Mother was always 
glad to have her around with cousin Eleanor. 


I 


The streets were snowy and beautiful. The 
stores were bright and sparkling with holly wreaths 
and trees and tinsel and toys. Celia’s eyes sparkled 
too. When it came to selecting a gift for Mother 
and Father Celia was puzzled. Eleanor suggested 
that they visit a gift shop containing curios from dif- 
ferent places. Here Celia picked up three little 
copper bells fastened to a rod which hung by a heavy 
cord. When you shook it the bells jingled merrily in 
different tones but in perfect harmony. On a cord 
attached was printed ‘Mission Bells from San Juan 


Capistrano.” Eleanor told her they came from an 
old California mission and were modeled after the big 
mission bells which used to ring in early California 
days, calling people to come to the mission to worship. 
When people became absorbed in their own affairs, 
the bells called them back to God. 

Celia loved the sound of these musical bells and 
she liked the thought back of them, so she purchased 
them. On the way home Celia asked earnestly, 
“Do you think that Mother and Father will like 
them?’ 

‘I’m sure they will,’”’ answered Eleanor. “In 
some big churches and cathedrals they have chimes 
which ring out Christmas carols on Christmas morn- 
ing, reminding people of God’s love. Perhaps you 
would like to write a verse or two about Chrismas 
bells to go with them.” 

They stopped and ordered a little tree to be de- 
livered on Christmas Eve and Eleanor promised to 
come in to help decorate it. 

The next two days passed swiftly, for Celia was 
busy with this and that, including the verses she was 
writing about Christmas bells. 


II 


On Christmas Eve, noticing the happy look on 
Celia’s face, Mother and Father looked happy also. 
Mother had baked Christmas cookies and Father had 
evidently been shopping all by himself, for numerous 
bundles around the tree all tied up with red and 
white seemed to shout, “Look at me! I’m a Christ- 
mas gift!” 

They had a gay time decorating the tree with 
shining red balls and tinsel strings, and at the top a 
star; then they tried to guess what was in each bulky 
bundle. They decided to open the gifts that evening 
so that Eleanor could be with them. They gathered 
around the tree and sang, “Oh, Little Town of Beth- 
lehem,”’ while Mother played the piano. Then Celia 
presented Mother and Father with a little package. 
The mission bells from California were very much 
admired and Mother said she loved the music they 
made. 

Then she noticed the little verse and read aloud: 
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“Christmas bells 
Ringing forth, 
Sweetly tell 
Of Jesus’ birth. 


“The Christchild came, 
From the Heavenly Way 
To bring us love 
On Christmas Day.” 


“Did you write it?’’ Mother asked Celia. 
sweet. Thank you, my dear.” 

Father hung the bells over the doorway between 
the two front rooms so they rang whenever anyone 
passed by and touched them. ‘When we hear them 
ring,” he said, ‘‘we will remember the Christchild who 
brought love into the world.” 

Both Celia and Eleanor had their share of lovely 
gifts. Celia especially treasured a little writing desk 
containing boxes of paper and envelopes and pen and 
pencils galore. 


- Tt ais 


Ill 


On Christmas morning, which was also Sunday 
morning, the little mission bells rang sweetly, calling 
them all to breakfast. Breakfast was early because 
Father had a happy surprise for them. He suggested 
that they drive over to the little village church which 
he used to attend asaboy. It would only bea twenty- 
mile drive and they might meet some old friends there. 
“And if we can get there early enough,” he said to 
Celia, “you will hear the old church bell ring.” 

“Why don’t church bells ring in the city, Father?” 
asked Celia, after they were all tucked into the auto 
ready to start. ; 

“Probably because so many people live so far 
away from the church that few could hear the bell,” 
answered her father. 

During the night there had been a light snow, 
so the country-side was beautiful. Celia had fastened 
the mission bells to the top of the car so they jingled 
joyfully, reminding them of sleigh bells and Christmas 
in the country which Father often told them about. 
And when they approached the little town and drove 
toward the church the old church bell was ringing 
merrily, as Father thought it would, calling everyone 
to worship. It was a beautiful service with quiet 
anthems, old Christmas hymns, and the one Celia 
loved best, “Oh, Little Town of Bethlehem.”” The 
minister told them again the sweet story of old about 
the Babe in the Manger, the Shepherds, and the Wise 
Men, and Celia listened to every word with joy in her 
heart. They were all together in church; even the 
baby brother seemed very near to them, for he was 
safe with Jesus. Truly, she thought, “the Christch'ld 
comes from the Heavenly Way to bring us love on 
Chr'stmas Day.” 


* * 


CHRISTMAS APPEAL 
Kagawa’s Christmas— What willit be? Letters from Japan 
have indicated that the sale of his books has almost stopped 
because of the war mania, practically eliminating his income. 
The great apostle of love and brotherhood is bowed down 
with remorse because of the Japanese aggression in China, yet 
he continues to preach the message of the Prince of Peace. It 


is reported that recently at one of his meetings he stood silent for © 


a long time with bowed head and when he spoke he said: ““This 
is not Kagawa standing here. It is but his shadow. The real 


Kagawa is over there in China with the suffering mothers and 
children mutilated and made homeless by the war.” 

That is like Kagawa! Still thinking of others, still pro- 
claiming love though ruthless might seems to have sway. 

He needs our prayers now, but more than that he needs 
our material help. A small group of our Committee on the 
Church and Co-operatives met here the other day. We all 
agreed it would be a blessed Christmas gift if we could cable 
Kagawa a thousand or two thousand dollars from his friends in 
America. Iam confident had you been there you would have 
agreed heartily. You can share in this gift anyway. Send five, 
ten, twenty-five or more dollars if you can. Have a collection 
taken in your church, some meeting or group. Tell other friends. 

No receipt will be sent. Each donor will receive a Kagawa 
Calendar for 1938. Make checks payable to the “Kagawa 
Christmas Fund” and send to address below. Be sure to send 
your contribution to reach us by December 23. Use air mail or 
special delivery, if necessary. 

May God’s richest blessing be with you at this season as 
you share in “Kagawa’s Christmas.”—J. Henry Carpenter, 
Chairman, Committee on the Church and Co-operatives, The 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America, 297 Fourth 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 


* * * 


CHRISTMAS 


After all, it is not the birthday of a little child that we cele- 
brate, but the birthday ofaman. That man did not win a facile 
and evident success. He was a man of sorrows and acquainted 
with grief. He grew up to be despised and ‘rejected of men. 
And herein is something of a mystery. Here is a great material 
civilization, rich beyond the dreams of the older world, worship- 
ing success and using as its touchstone the crudest and most 
evident tests, which nevertheless stops once a year to give gifts 
and sing songs and renew affections in the name of one who died 
on a cross centuries ago, after a life of obscurity and opposition. 

Our age is rich in material things, but poor in the realm of 
emotions. Is it not possible that the Christmas season contains 
the key to the lost mystery; that we have forgotten the ministry 
of pain to joy, and the relation of “‘the sword through the heart” 
to the highest glory of God, and the deepest peace for men?— 
Calendar of the First Parish Church, Taunton, Mass. 


* * * 


THE HOLY LEGEND 
George Henry Badger 


He came, it is said, when the world was drear 
With cruel want and woe and wrong, 

And Israel’s aching faith grew gaunt,— 

For a coming Christ delayed so long. 


But He came—the Christ; so the story sings; 
He came to the world in its bleak despair; 
He came out of heaven, God’s gift to earth,— 
The Christ of the Hebrew’s age-long prayer. 


Christ came-—but came He with raging might 
To crash the hard iron of tyrant’s sway? 
Came He with lavish wealth that should laugh 
Earth’s anguish of hunger and want away? 


Came he with master-statesman’s craft 
To solve by sage wisdom of the wise 
All problems of man’s tangled greeds, 
And cure all woes with quick devise? 


Christ came . .. . but all that he had to bring 
T> a woe-sick world from his Heaven above 
Was the might of a braver faith in Life, 

And the wealth of a nobler way to love. 


And when the world shall understand 

How the faith of the brave that dares Love’s creed 
Ts the meaning of God,—though the road runs hard,— 
It shall know that the Christ has come indeed! 
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Alliance Appeals 1937-1938 


“Only by Giving Shall We Receive” 


Please remember that all the Appeals 
are set at a minimum amount. The actual 
need is greater than the amount specified, 
therefore it is hoped that all the Appeals 
will be oversubscribed. Money sent in 
undesignated is always welcome so that it 
may be used to make up deficits. 

Send all contributions to the treasurer, 
Mrs. Louise Brown Jenney, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

Anne Leonard, 
Chairman. 


Aid for Unitarian Ministerial Students 
Scholarship Fund 


Disbursed by the Department of the 
Ministry of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation. Available to any Unitarian 
student in any theological school. 


Meadville President’s Emergency 


Pande Siero aie ort $250 
Pacific School for the Ministry, 
Emergency Fund .............- $250 


No more constructive piece of work is 
being done than that of helping promising 
young men to study for our ministry. We 
need the best that there is and it is often 
the best that need help the most. 


Aid for Unitarian Young People 
Scholarship Fund for 

Academy 

Helps both the school and the recipients. 
Proctor Academy opened this fall with a 
capacity enrollment of fifty students, com- 
ing from sixteen different states and the 
District of Columbia. 


Proctor 


Young People’s Religious Union. .$500 
“The Spirit of Youth in the life of the 

church is the hope of the world.” 

Aid for Widows and Daughters of 
Unitarian Ministers.......... $1,000 
The Alliance as a woman’s organization 

is the logical source of revenue for this 

Appeal. The money is disbursed by a 

committee of which Dr. Charles; E. Park 

is chairman. There is never enough in the 
fund to answer all the needs. 


Aid for Individual Unitarian Churches 
The Bronx Free Fellowship ....... $300 


In support of the Sunday Evening re- 
ligious service. 


Aid for Unitarian Missionary Ex- 


tension Work 
.. .$200 
Toward the maintenance of our Chau- 
tauqua House. Thousands come to Chau- 
tauqua from all over the United States 


Chautau‘.ua 


and from several other countries. Many 
attend the liberal services. Hundreds of 
copies of our liberal tracts are distributed. 
One of the greatest pieces of missionary 
extension work going on in our denomina- 
tion today. 
Minnesota 

A—Rey. John Flint of Underwood 


Through the help of the American Uni- 
tarian Association and individuals Mr. 
Flint has been giving a series of addresses 
over a local radio station. Representatives 
of this audience were invited to come to a 
Sunday morning service in the Underwood 
church, followed by a luncheon meeting. 
At this meeting it was decided that the 
time had come to conduct preaching mis- 
sions in several towns in Minnesota where 
they could expect to have a hearing for 
liberal Christianity. 

B—Rev. Wilma S. Lappala of Virginia 

Mrs. Lappala has also been doing some 
radio broadcasting which has received a 
very favorable reaction. There is a good 
field for missionary extension work among 
the Finnish people in the surrounding 
towns. 

Lynchburg nV aces casos iincmnnces $200 

A new field of college center work de- 
veloped by Rev. Edwin M. Slocombe. To 
support the work now being done and to 
make its extension possible. 


Unitarian Inspirational Conference 


Centers 

Senexet Retreat (for Maintenance). .$400 
Primarily a haven for spiritual recreation 

for many denominational and regional 

groups. 

Star Island (for Maintenance of 
Buildings) 
A center of our denominational summer 

conferences. Probably the greatest unify- 

ing influence in our denomination today. 


Unitarian Work in Other Countries 
Mun gary so o.5 4. nck Cee ees $500 

Not only to help maintain the Mission 
House at Budapest, but to help Dr. Csiki 
in establishing Unitarian preaching sta- 
tions all over Hungary. Thirty-three of 
these centers have already been estab- 
lished. 
Eris lass 03. 

A—Madras. ........00+c0 $ 50 

For annual repairs on church building 
due to ravages of termites. 

B—Khasi Hills 


Union 


Unitarian 
$350 


To keep open and active twelve Uni- 
tarian churches that without this help 
would have to close their doors. 


This church has been completely reor- 
ganized and is now being run on a very 
satisfactory business basis. Because of 
this achievement and because it has a big 
religious influence in this part of the world, 
it deserves our support. 

* * 
ALLIANCE CALENDAR 

Friday, December 17. 11 a. m. Eliot 
Hall, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Post Office Mission Conference. <A 
Christmas meeting. Address: ‘Holy 
Days.” Speaker, Mrs. Roderick Steb- 
bins. 

Monday, January 3. 10.30 a. m. Ed- 
ward Everett Hale Chapel, First Church, 
Boston. Monday conference of Alliance 
branches. Conference led by Mrs. 
Richard Y. FitzGerald, chairman of Com- 
mittee on International Work. Address: 
“Echoes from the Oxford Conference.” 
Speaker, Mrs. Thomas G. Rees. De- 
votional service led by Mrs. Henry 
Wilder Foote. Rev. Wilna L. Constable 
will also speak at this meeting. All those 
who were privileged in hearing her at the 
May meetings will welcome this oppor- 
tunity. 

Monday, January 3. 2 p.m. Eliot Hall, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Friendly Link Conference. Address: 
“Friendly Links in England.” Speaker, 
Mrs. Thomas G. Rees. 

Friday, January 7. lla.m. New York 
League, All Souls’ Church, Lexington 
Avenue and 80th Street, New York City. 
Address: ‘‘The Universal Church in Con- 
ference,’ Dr. John H. Lathrop. Ad- 
dress: ‘The High Road,’’ Mrs. Russell 
P. Wise. 

Monday, January 10. 10.30 a.m. Fi- 
field Room, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass., International Conference for In- 
ternational chairmen and representatives 
of branches which have no chairman. 

Thursday, January 20. Arlington Street 
Church, Boston, Mass., New England 
Associate Alliance. Morning session, 
10.30. Afternoon session, 2 o’clock. 

Friday, January 21. Eliot Hall, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. Post Of- 
fice Mission Conference, 11 a.m. 

* — 
HOME 

With outstretched arms it welcomes us 

A place in the world apart, 

Within whose portals love and rest 

Await the weary heart. 

No workman hand can fashion it 

Of wood or brick or stone. 

Real homes are builded from within 

Of faith and love alone. 
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YOUTH CAPTURES HEADQUAR- 
: TERS: 


On Friday afternoon, November 26, the 
building at 25 Beacon Street was literally 
overrun with merry-faced girls .as they 
gathered one hundred strong with their 
leaders to attend the Junior Alliance tea. 
Members from fifteen different Junior 
branches were present. Several gracious 
Alliance women showed groups-over the 
building, visiting the many offices and in- 
troducing the various workers in their 
official capacity. After seeing all the 
points of interest, everyone gathered in the 
Fifield Room to enjoy fruit punch, sand- 
wiches and cake. All the officers of the 
General Alliance were present and Mrs. 
Russell P. Wise, our president, and Dr. 
Frederick May Eliot, president of the 
American Unitarian Association, were be- 
sieged by autograph seekers. 

After extending a cordial greeting, Mrs. 
Erma Richardson, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Junior Work, introduced Mrs. 
Wise, who expressed her joy in seeing such 
a wonderful group of Juniors and stressed 
the wonderful possibilities of the working 
together of the Junior Alliance with the 
General Alliance. 

Dr. Eliot was then introduced and he also 
expressed his happiness in the “oathering 
of youth” in the building, which he as- 
sured the girls belongs to them and which 
they are entitled to use and can help take 
care of. He urged them to go back home 
feeling that their home churches can be 
made stronger and better through head- 
quarters. 

Mrs. H. B. Hartwell, secretary of the 
Alliance, spoke of Thanksgiving as being 
a home time and particularly appropriate 
for this gathering, as they were meeting in 
their Unitarian home. She called attention 
to the tablet in the memory of Mary B. 
Davis, who served as corresponding secre- 
tary from 1890 to 1922. “For more than 
thirty years the flaming fire of her enthus- 
iasm carried inspiration to Alliance women 
through the United States and Canada. 
Thy work abides though thou hast passed 
from sight.” 

Mrs. Louise Brown Jenney, treasurer of 
the General Alliance, urged the girls to 
feel that Alliance work is a part of their 
work and responsibility, as some time 
they will be Senior Alliance members, and 
expressed her hope that among them was 
a budding treasurer, her successor. 

Mrs. J. Jarvis Preble extended a cordial 
greeting and told of the assistance and co- 
operation rendered her, as director of re- 
ligious education, by the Junior Alliance, 
and said that she was proud to have them a 
member of the organization. 

Miss Ruth Twiss, chairman of the Eve- 
ning Alliance, urged the girls to remember 
always that the Alliance and the Unitarian 
Church stand for character and to live up 
to Unitarianism and to our fine leaders, 
who by their example are showing us the 
way for development of character. 


The enthusiastic reception of these 
speakers and the earnestness with which 
these young women listened to the inspir- 
ing messages, made all present feel that 
Unitarianism is truly awakening to a new 
era, with the youth of our denomination 
eager to carry on into a glorious future. 

* * 


CHRISTMAS AND CANDLE POWER 


The December Monday Confererce will 
long stand out in the memory of all those 
attending as a rededication of their lives to 
the Alliance and all it stands for. 

The devotional service led by Mrs. 
Frederick M. Eliot and Mrs. J. Jarvis 
Preble was most beautiful and appropriate 
to the Christmas season. Solos by Mrs. 
George Francis Johnson of Weston, Mass., 
accompanied at the organ by Mrs. Harvey 
Cushing, were greatly enjoyed. 

In her Christmas niessage Mrs. Russell 
P. Wise urged every Alliance woman to 
cultivate the characteristics of Jesus— 
understanding, serenity, love and an in- 
ward stillness. She said that we grow 
only as we are willing to sacrifice, and the 
only worth-while power is the power of love. 
Give of yourself to your Alliance and to 
your church. You lose a great deal 
through life if you side-step the responsi- 
bilities of your church. We need you and 
you need the inspiration of working for the 
church. Let us be optimists! Let us be- 
lieve we are going forward and, believing 
it, let us talk it, and then each one do her 
share towards making our vision come 
true. 

This was followed by the candle-lighting 
service of consecration so sacred in the 
memory of every woman who has attended 
Alliance Week at Star Island. From a 
flaming candle in the hand of Mrs. Wise, 
our president, the Alliance officers, Mrs. 
J. Jarvis Preble, New England vice presi- 
dent, Mrs. H. B. Hartwell, secretary, and 
Mrs. Louise B. Jenney, treasurer, lighted 
their candles from whose flames the New 
England directors present in turn kindled 
theirs, and then silently passed through the 
audience lighting the candles of every 
woman present. 

Just as the light of the Star of Bethlehem 
has shone down through the ages, so may 
we too be bearers of His Light throughout 
the world, rekindling new flames through 
our love and service to mankind! 


* * 


ALLIANCE CLINIC 


The soundest life insurance for any Al- 
liance: A Junior Alliance in which to blend 
your Alliance experience and idea!s with 
the vision and enthusiasm of youth, thus 
insuring for your Alliance branch and the 
General Alliance a glorious future. 

Give your new members a job! “The 
glory of life is to love, not to be loved; to 
give, not to get; to serve, not to be served.” 
Just so the joy of being an Alliance member 
is to have a part in the work, to feel one is 
necessary. The happiest member is the 
busiest one! 


BORROW A BOOK 

There seem still to be Alliance members 
who do not know that the books in the 
Alliance Library at 25 Beacon Street may 
be borrowed at no expense except the cost 
ef return postage, if returned by mail. 
They may be ordered by mail or called for 
in person. Lists of books will be sent upon 
request. Below are given the titles of some 
most recently acquired: 


Work and Dreams and the Wide Horizon, 
Louis C. Cornish. 

Freedom, Love, and Truth, Dean Inge. 

Life of Thomas Lamb Eliot, Earl M. Wil- 
bur. 

Christianity and the Individual, H. E. 
Luccock. 

We or They, H. F. Armstrong. 

Brotherhood Economics, Kagawa. 

Christianity and Personality, Buchan. 

The Making of a Man, A. V. Baillie. 

Living Religion, Hornell Hart. 

Pedlar’s Progress (Life of Bronson Alcott), 
Odell Shepard. 

Our Perennial Bible, Helen Nicolay. 

Unitarian Hymn Writers, H. W. Stephen- 
son. 

The Business Administration of a Church, 
Cashman. : 

Prayers, Frederick May Eliot. 

The Golden Treasury of the Bible. 


If you do not find on our complete list 
the particular books you want, you may 
ask to have them put in the library. If 
your requests are not favorably considered, 
probably the reason will be lack of funds. 

Money for buying books comes from the 
General Alliance or from special bequests 
and gifts. It has been suggested that 
every Alliance branch might contribute 
annually the price of one book, making this 
a regular item of their annual budget. 
The book-plate in the front of each book 
so purchased would contain the name of 
the contributing branch. This plan could 
be carried out at not too great an expense 
for most branches, and just think how 
much it would mean for the future of our 
Alliance Library! Last year only three 
books were contributed in this way. Can’t 
we all try to make a better record this 
year? “DOIT NOW!” 


* * 


THE ‘“‘BULLETIN”’ 

Your attention is called to the “Bulle- 
tin” of the International Committee, 
which will take the place of The Interna- 
tional News Sheet heretofore published. 
This first number is of necessity a lengthy 
volume, as it covers eight very busy months 
both at home and abroad, but subsequent 
issues will be of a more normal length. 

Copies may be obtained in the Alliance 
office at 25 Beacon Street. 


General Alliance Reporter 
Mrs. Gertrude V. Hastings, Editor 


8 Evandale Terrace 
Dorchester, Mass. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


SING AND MARCH ON 


Adventure Eternal. An Anthology by 
Kathryn and Dwight Bradley. New York: 
Stackpole Sons. 3878 pp. $3.00. 

This collection of thoughts upon death 
and upon all the problems that the thought 
of death arouses in the human soul sur- 
passes in both richness and variety any 
other similar anthology. Dr. and Mrs. 
Bradley have covered a very extensive 
field. They have gathered poems, philos- 
ophies, extracts, sayings—every imagin- 
able form of discourse from ancient and 
modern, Christian and non-Christian, re- 
ligious and non-religious thinkers, with 
no other aim apparently than to present 
what men and women everywhere have 
thought about death. They do not hesi- 
tate to include Aucassin’s charming little 
dissertation upon his preference for Hell 
over Paradise, provided he has Nicolette, 
his very sweet friend, by his side. Natu- 
rally, the general trend of the selections is 
to express faith in immortality and to but- 
tress such faith by means of reasonable 
argument, yet it is doubtful whether any 
selection surpasses in beauty and in 
truth Plato’s ‘“‘Death of Socrates,’’ which, 
in its utter sincerity and simplicity, con- 
tains all that can be said about death. 

Abbe Ernest Dimnet has written a 
preface to this anthology, praising the 
‘warm, human impulse’’ that stimulated 
the compilers in their work, and urging the 
reader to digest this rich selection ‘‘slowly, 
happily and religiously.” 

Miles Hanson, Jr. 
* * 


EDUCATIONAL PIONEERING 


Adventuring in Education. By Pro- 
fessor Paul H. Hanus. Cambridge, Mass.: 
The Harvard University Press. 


The author of this book, Professor Paul 
Hanus, the founder of the Harvard Uni- 
versity Graduate School of Education, has 
rendered many notable services in the 
field of education,—not the least of them, 
his survey (published in twelve volumes) 
of the vast educational system of New 
York City. He has also conducted educa- 
tional surveys of New Zealand, Hawaii, 
and of many towns and cities in the United 
States. 

Probably no other educator of his gen- 
eration has seen with equal clarity the im- 
portance of more vital methods of impart- 
ing knowledge,—in stimulating the class 
room with tonic influences, making the 
acquirement of important knowledge feel 
like a quest of the Holy Grail. This book, 
‘‘Adventuring in Education,” is one that no 
teacher can afford to miss reading. It is 
the high honor of the author to have been 
instrumental in advancing better methods 
of instruction in the schools and univer- 


sities of America. The new methods he 
used in Denver High School, District No. 
2, had a large influence, not only in that 
city, but ultimately in every part of the 
nation. In its humble beginnings, there 
were only thirty-five pupils in High School 
No. 2, and it was located in the lower- 
middle-class section of what was then a 
provincial town. But this new principal, 
Hanus, with a mind glowing with the divine 
spark of genius, thought out many new and 
interesting ways of imparting vital knowl- 
edge, and wakening up his students to 
life’s most interesting romance,—attaining 
insight from a mind amply stored with 
knowledge of many important areas of ex- 
perience. 

When Professor Hanus began his work 
at Harvard University, there was much in- 
difference to the new Department of Edu- 
cation. The narration of that struggle in 
this volume makes a dramatic story. This 
opposition on the part of leading members 
of the faculties continued over many years. 
Its proponents argued in faculty meetings 
and elsewhere that there was no need for 
this new department to kindle clear thought 
on better methods of imparting ideas 
in a classroom, or of giving practice- 
teaching for inexperienced Harvard stu- 
dents of education. 

We have some account of the progress of 
education during the past fifty years. 
Professor Hanus’s courses at Harvard 
covered the history of education, the 
study of the organization and adminis- 
tration of our schools and school systems, 
and of foreign school systems, statistical 
studies of education procedure and of 
educational results, school financial ad- 
ministration, school hygiene, the prob- 
lems involved in planning programs of 
study, the content and distribution of the 


subjects of study for elementary and sec-_ 


ondary schools, and the methods of teach- 
ing in those schools; all these and many 
other subjects received attention. 

Here is a teacher who from his high- 
school period of instruction has united 
creative imagination and intelligent dis- 
cipline, along with justice and good will 
aglow in his classrooms. The product of 
the educational process to him is dis- 
ciplined men and women. He has always 
been confident that this disciplined de- 
velopment would turn the individual (as 
flowers seek the light) to the performance 
of notably efficient work in the world. 
The good god of knowledge, and cleanli- 
ness and cheerfulness and beauty, never 
had a more reverent worshiper than Pro- 
fessor Hanus; he has always maintained 
that if the younger generation offer at their 
altar the daily sacrifice of intelligent sin- 
cerity and practical devotion in preparation 
for human service, then the worship of 
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this god through the educational process 
will solve our greatest need:—a sufficient 
number of public-minded citizens. The 
educational process wisely directed, he has 
always affirmed, will produce a better, 
more ethically trustworthy type of citizen. 

In the kingdom of education there is no 
conquest over men, but only over ineffi- 
cieney and foolishness. The days-in Den- 
ver, Boulder, Greeley and Cambridge, 
where Dr. Hanus taught and labored for 
forty-five years, have produced this fas- 
cinating story of how education can be 
made the livest interest in the community; 
he makes clear by what methods educa- 
tion can bring new beauty out of the com- 
mon life; how it can often change blank 
stupidity into intelligent admiration of any 
studies of nature; how it can animate the 
entire atmosphere of a town and make in- 
telligent bright-minded citizens of the 
rank and file. 

We also have a concrete view of the 
schools of the 1870’s, and a glimpse of the 
schools of all the following decades up to 
his final chapter on ‘‘Training for Leader- 
ship in Education Today.’’ It has been a 
helpful experience to the reviewer to read 
this autobiography of a great educational 
leader, whose pre-eminent interest has 
been to develop the oncoming generation 
into possession of a truthful outlook on 
life. This volume will give anyone who 
is interested in education a thrill in every 
chapter. Here is a vigorous grappling 
with reality; and not what some books on 
education sometimes appear to be,—a 
solipsistic spiderweb spinning out of ab- 
stract theories. 

When you have finished this volume, 
you will say: Here is a real man who ven- 
tured into the educational field, when a 
cut and dried conventional education was 
still, in considerable part, dominant. 
When he began his career as teacher, there 
was a marked lack of intelligent educa- 
tional method. Dr. Hanus’s hard-headed 
wisdom in this department of education 
recalls the American deacon who, when the 
minister said that the church had a debt 
which it could not meet and that a prayer- 
meeting must be held to ask for the money, 
cried out, “Hold on, sir, what is the 
amount wanted?” and, on being told it was 
$100, answered, ‘Send the bill to me: we 
will not trouble the Lord for that.’’ Dr. 
Hanus rationalized educational methods 
when magic was still somewhat entrenched 
in the educational systems of the country. 

You will get a clear mental picture of a 
worth-while drama as you go along the 
pages of this most interesting account of 
educational pioneering. 

George Gilmour. 
> + 
BOOKS RECEIVED 
Rao, V. Ramakrishna, Altar-Stairs. 

Madras, Liberty Press. 434 pages. 

Two shillings, sixpence. ‘A sequence 

of sixty studies in the life and lore of the 

spirit.” 
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= "OUR FORUM 


ENDORSEMENT 


'To the Editor of The Christian Register : 

It is a pleasure to endorse James M. 
Vieth’s suggestion that the name of The 
Christian Register be changed to The 
Uniiarian Weekly. It is a distinctive 
name, and it has a denominational appeal. 

Matie Clark Davis. 

New York City. 

* * 


GANDHI’S NEWSPAPER 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

Many Americans are much interested in 
Gandhi, but we find little about him or 
about India in the press. Gandhi’s own 
newspaper, Harijan, publishes weekly 
editions in several languages, including one 
in English. Harijan means Child of God, 
a name that Gandhi gives to the Un- 
touchables. This paper was started pri- 
marily in their interest, but he has broad- 
ened its scope, and now discusses general 
interest subjects also. 

In his paper he does not enter into con- 
troversy with the British government, but 
aims to show what can be done, within the 
limits imposed by the government, to 
promote education, sanitation, temper- 
ance, et cetera; and especially, to show 
what has actually been done along these 
lines in the provinces where the nationalists 
carried all before them in the last elections. 

The price of a six months’ subscription 
to the English edition is $2.10. The money 
may be sent by International postal order 
to the manager of Harijan, Aryabhushan 
Press, Poona 4, India. 

Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Cambridge, Mass. 

* * 


MORALS AND DARWIN AGAIN 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

I hope readers of my article, ‘““Darwin 
and the Golden Rule” (The Christian Regis- 
ter, October 7, 1937) recognize that my 
direct aim was the possibility that others 
might join with me in striving for a better 
understanding of this man and his work 
than any of us seem yet to have reached. 

In this I appear to have failed, so far at 
least as Professor Kimpel is concerned, 
judging from his article “Christianity and 
Biology’ (this journal November 18, 
1937). For had his aim been the same as 
mine he could not have failed to notice 
that his sentence, “According to the Dar- 
winian theory of natural selection, a ca- 
pacity is preserved only through use, but a 
practice of self-negation would be the very 
antithesis of the Darwinian concept of 
struggle for survival,” is at serious odds 
with one at least of Mr. Darwin’s sentences 
quoted in my article. The sentence re- 
ferred to is: “It (the moral sense) leads 
him (man) without a moment’s hesitation 
to risk his life for that of a fellow creature.” 


Possibly Professor Kimpel and others may 
not consider such statements by Mr. Dar- 
win as having any real weight over against 
the belief so widely held that natural se- 
lection is the only true Darwinism. 

On the guess that something like this 
may explain Professor Kimpel’s neglect of 
Darwin’s statement here quoted and others 
of similar purport quoted in my previous 
communication, I quote now a single state- 
ment on his estimate of natural selection. 
In a letter to Asa Gray of May 11, 1863, 
he wrote: “Personally, of course, I care 
much about Natural Selection; but that 
seems to me utterly unimportant, com- 
pared to the question of Creation or Modi- 
fication.”” Other statements of his to the 
same effect could be quoted. 

As a brief, dogmatic answer to the ques- 
tion I am seeking light on, that, namely, of 
how it has happened that the phase of 
Darwinism here noticed has been so long 
and so well-nigh completely overlooked, I 
present the following: The key to the an- 
swer, found in Darwin’s words (some of 
which are quoted in my previous article), 
is that he approached moral problems “from 
the side of natural history.” 

I am now convinced that one of the pro- 
foundest insights into the nature of man 
that Darwin reached or that anybody else 
can reach, is indicated by this statement. 
Here perhaps more than in any other 
single statement of his is evidence of his 
being the ‘‘intellectual Colossus’? men- 
tioned in my other article as the estimate 
of him by a well known anthropologist. 
Such being his caliber, it is not surprising 
that we who come after him, especially 
since more of us do not qualify for his 
intellectual class, have so long failed to 
understand him fully. 

Wm. E. Ritter. 

Berkeley, Calif. 


* * 


PONDER THE IMPLICATIONS 
To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

I wish that all conservative ‘liberals’ 
might ponder well the implications of W. R. 
Greeley’s letter in the issue of December 
second. Vested interests are prone to sup- 
port and encourage the crusade of the 
Roman Catholic Hierarchy against Com- 
munism on the ground that it is our safest 
and most effective bulwark against radical- 
ism. In so doing they are fostering that 
which is far more threatening than any 
form of radicalism that exists today or is 
likely to appear in the near future. 

Roman Catholicism is as thoroughly 
totalitarian in both ideology and action 
as any form that exists today, though time 
and experience has made it more cautious 
and canny than other forms. It is inevit- 
able that it endeavor to come to terms 
with some form of political totalitarianism. 


The Roman Catholic Hierarchy has sel- 
dom ever been able to resist opportunities 
to put its totalitarian claims to power into 
effect whenever and wherever it has felt 
itself strong enough to do so. It is moy- 
ing in the same direction in America that 
it always has moved, as fast as it is able 
to gain power, especially in its Fabian 
but never-relaxing attacks and encroach- 
ments upon our public-school system. 
Many Catholic laymen are unaware of the 
objectives of the Hierarchy, and are as 
loyal to all of our American institutions in 
their feelings as any portion of our popu- 
lation. 

Like all totalitarian systems, Roman 
Catholicism brews within itself the poison 
of its own ultimate destruction, as Mr. 
Greeley says. But it can bring pretty 
much everything else down in ruin with it. 
Must we let such an eventuality take its 
course? 

Successful liberalism also usually brews 
a poison within itself that leads to its own 
impotence, as history attests again and 
again. But the failures of liberalism are 
not tragically catastrophic the way the 
failures of totalitarianism are. When true 
liberalism becomes decadent it is usually 
because it has run its cycle; it bears good 
fruit and leaves the seeds of a better lib- 
eralism in its train. 

E. Stanton Hodgin. 

New Bedford, Mass. 


* * 


FROM AN EX-CATHOLIC 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

About two months ago, there was an 
editorial in The Register on Catholicism. 
I have read and reread this article and I 
cannot refrain from writing my appre- 
ciation of the truth of all that it con- 
tained and the clear, impartial way it was 
expressed. Its admonition to differentiate 
between the laity and the clergy in judging 
the Roman Catholic situation must always 
be borne in mind, for all the thinking of 
the laity is done for them and no inde- 
pendence of thought is tolerated. There 
“4s no great and no small” in criticism, all 
is of the same importance and must be 
confessed, for it is “rebellion against the 
Holy Ghost.” Every Catholic must 
memorize “The Act of Faith’: “O my 
God, I firmly believe in all the truths the 
Catholic Church believes and teaches, be- 
cause Thou hast revealed them, who 
neither canst deceive nor be deceived.” 

_ That is the ring of fire that few Catholics 
dare to face, when the smallest doubt ever 
enters the mind, always prompted by 
Satan, of course. 

The “broad-minded” Catholic or the 
“liberal” Catholic, sometimes quoted, has 
dissolved by this time. 

As for the clergy—every single teacher 
or instructor, fom the Pope down to the 
humblest or most obscure, has taken or 
must take the “Oath against Modern- 
ism’’—modernism meaning anything that 
contradicts or weakens the doctrines or 
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traditions of the Church. There is no 
deviation, for it is the Word of God, 
through His Vicar on earth. 

This is why Catholics are serene, con- 
tented and obedient, with a reverence for 
sacred things that puts every other sect 
to shame. They never doubt or inquire. 
A Catholic goes to Mass every Sunday and 
Holy Day, for it is a mortal sin to remain 
away and must be confessed. Other sects 
do not concern him; let them look to it. 
He alone is saved on the condition that he 
obeys the laws of the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

Remember also, that the sacred vow of 
obedience is always in the offing. No priest 
can have fixed opinions on any subject. 
What he has to say today may be repudi- 
ated tomorrow, at the behest of his bishop 
or other superior—if he does not obey the 
deadly silence engulfs him until he purges 
himself by penance and mortification. No 
priest ever leaves the Church with a word 
of credit. He is always ‘‘dismissed”’ and 
the explanation is always ‘“‘a woman,” 
never a profound conviction or change of 
heart. 

The foregoing is all written in explana- 
tion of the prevailing situation—what 


may seem repugnant to outsiders is accept- 
able to the Faithful. The ideal of the 
world-wide Church, one and undivided, is 
the Catholic’s reply to criticism. He ends 
argument with the dictum ‘“‘and the gates of 
Hell shall not prevail against it.” 

One other thing, not generally known, 
is that no one in the service of the Church 
is under duress; any religious can leave at 
any time, and be free as air, if he cares to 
“yeturn’’ to the world and face the ‘‘awful”’ 
new life, that awaits him. 

(The writer of the above is a member of 
a Unitarian church, sometime president 
of its Laymen’s League. He was a Roman 
Catholic for forty-five years, but finally 
forsook that faith for conscience sake. 
To avoid controversy and misunderstand- 
ing, he does not wish to have his name 
published. Ed.) 


* * 


NAME 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 
.... And please change the name to 
Unitarian Weekly. 
Sincerely, 
Winnie Harward Phillips. 
Bangor, Maine. 


“Gosport Village” — New Building Plans 


Annie W. Allen 


A Man of Ample Means summoned a 
Famous Landscape Architect, and said: “I 
am tired of trying to find a perfect location 
for my seaside home. Make me one. 
Spare no expense. 

“It must avoid all the drawbacks of all 
other shore places and must have all the 
advantages of themall. Above everything 
no sand, no dust, no heat. It must be re- 
mote from highways, autos, telephones, 
radios, mosquitoes, flies, ants, ticks, and 
all other pests; and yet very accessible. 

“As to stance: it must face north so as 
to get the finest, richest color in sky and 
sea; but it must look east to catch sunrise 
and moonrise, and west to watch sunset and 
moonset. It must have a gentle, well- 
composed view of a small harbor set in a 
ring of soft green grass, with some genuine 
fishermen’s cottages and boats (dark green 
and deep blue),—but not too many. No 
yachts or yacht club, no speedboats, or 
hydroplanes. And on the horizon a long 
dim line of land which will change its form 
and content as the light shifts from morn- 
ing round to evening, or according to the 
weather; and will disappear when visibility 
islow. At night it will show a few friendly 
flashing lighthouses and a few shining 
lines of softer light from distant towns. 
All this for tranquillity and human interest 
and a sense of security. 

“But at the same time there must be 
near by the full force of the ocean swell 
breaking on bold and lonely rocks with the 
sun straight out beyond them so the spray 
sparkles at its maximum and light pours 


through from behind the lifting green wave. 
There must be a lighthouse near enough to 
be companionable but far enough away so 
its flashes and its fog bell and its fog horn 
will be romantic, not disturbing. 

“This place must have interesting his- 
toric associations but be still in a perfectly 
natural condition. The sea water must be 
warm enough for safe bathing but not 
warm enough to be enervating, and the air 
temperature must be cool enough to be 
bracing but not cool enough to be chilling. 

“Taking everything into consideration, 
do you think I am unreasonable?” 

“Well, sir,’ replied the expert, ‘‘cer- 
tainly such a place would be priceless. 
You do not demand a mountain to climb? 
Or a golf course?”’ 

“No. Tennis and quoits, swimming, 
sailing, rowing and rambling on the rocks 
would satisfy me. Two or three avail- 
able small islands, scattered around, 
sparsely populated, to row to and ramble 
around, would help, however.” 

The expert took two weeks to consider 
the matter and then returned. ‘Well, 
sir,’’ said he, “as it happens I should not 
have to use my ingenuity to create a place 
like that. There is, I find, already such a 
place. But unfortunately for you it is 
actually priceless. It is an island, the 
only such one on the whole Atlantic coast; 
and the folks who own it could not be in- 
duced to sell it. Tney know its human 
value. Humanity is to them paramount. 

“You see, sir, the day when aristocrats 
can control the choice things of the earth 


solely for their own use has just about 

passed. From the Isles of Shoals it passed 

in 1770 when a new-made royal patentee 

undertook to enforce his claims on the 

four hundred fishermen already settled 

there. They simply said ‘No,’ and sailed 
away, leaving him in possession of a barren 

island. Today this island is held in trust 

for humanity. 

“The owners would be glad to welcome 
you there as a paying guest—just a mem- 
ber of the human family. You would dis- 
cover its perfections immediately. And 
you would find the owners and their other 
guests very stimulating company. 

“But you would promptly discover that 
one thing is wrong with it. You would 
discover this before you landed. The build- 
ings on it are unsightly—dating from the 
days before landscape architecture was 
heard of in these United States. Moreover, 
being, of course, wooden, cheap and flimsy, 
and having stood there some sixty years, 
they are dry as dust and fast going to 
pieces. In danger any day of burning up or 
tumbling down. You can imagine the 
yearly expense for insurance and repairs. 
And the worry! So when you have fallen 
in love with the place, the best thing you — 
can do is to devote your ample means to 
making possible a project for rebuilding— 
no, rather for building anew. 

“The building plan already prepared is 
altogether charming. But I beg you will 
persuade them to shift the proposed loca- 
tion. Landscape art requires that the new 
structures be not placed in the View; but 
be tucked close along the rocks behind, in 
places where building has already been 
done. All the present buildings, of course, 
would be demolished and split up for fire- 
wood; then soaked in ‘driftwood’ chemicals. 

‘The new buildings would follow the 
present clever plan, looking like a close 
cluster of fishermen’s cottages, clinging to 
the side-hill; but really being fireproof 
units of two or four double rooms, each 
two having its toilet with hot and cold 
water and its salt-water shower. The as- 
sembly hall, parlors, big lobby, dining- 
room, and kitchen, and the quarters for 
the help would be placed where the main 
hotel now is. And, emphatically, the 
feature of a long, broad veranda, com- 
manding the View throughout its whole 
length, would be retained. Of course there 
would be an abundance of flowers planted 
close around the buildings, but every- 
where else Nature would be restored to the 
identical beauty that it had when our old 
and trusty friend, Captain John Smith, 
visited the islands in 1614 and said of 
them that it is a pleasure not to be sur- 
passed anywhere in the world to go ashore 
on one of these islands and lie abroad all 
day, safe from the savages of the main- 
land, to gaze upon the clouds, the waves 
and the rocks while they change their ap~’ 
pearance as the sun moves across the 
sky to its setting. A man may find here in 
total his best content.” 
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The Principle of Democracy in the National 
Government and International Relations 


Summary of an Address by Rev. R. V. Holt at the Oxford Congress 
of The International Association for Liberal Christianity and 
Religious Freedom in August, 1937 


To us democracy is not a political ex- 
pedient or a piece of political machinery, 
but an expression of our religious faith. 

The Christian sense of the spiritual 
worth of human personality and of the 
fact that we are members one of another 
is best realized in a democracy. But the 
Christian conception of democracy must 
be sharply distinguished from the Greek 
conception and from those modern con- 
fusions which identify democracy with the 
rule of the majority. 

In the nineteenth century men’s imag- 
inations were stirred by the ideas of de- 
mocracy and for a time the Western world 
proceeded to adopt democratic institutions. 

In the twentieth century a reaction 
against democracy is taking place. This 
reaction is seen chiefly in countries where 
democracy had never taken root, but it is 
the case even in older democracies that 
democracy no longer arouses passionate 
enthusiasm. All that we hold dear is now 
threatened. We are on the defensive, 
and to be on the defensive is to be half 
defeated. 

The aim of this paper, therefore, is to 
try to understand why this would be so 
and how to meet the situation. 

Nineteenth-century democracy is threat- 
ened because it did not go deep enough. 
Many of its assumptions have been found 
to be mistaken. 

Both friends and foes of nineteenth- 
century democracy took it for granted that 
the majority of people were only held 
back by a privileged minority from making 
a freer and more humane world. On a 
short period view at least this is not so. 
Bismarck in Germany and Disraeli in 
England were the first to discover this 
and extended the franchise to defeat the 
progressives. Every extension of the 
franchise in England’ has been followed 
after a momentary burst of reform by a 
set-back to progressive causes. But as the 
newly enfranchised were educated a new 
advance has taken place. 

Nineteenth-century democrats hoped al- 
so that if the people had the power they 
would use it for peace. It may be the 
ease that the mass of people want peace, 
but history shows that when war breaks 
out the great majority of men and women 
in every country are easily persuaded to 
support it with enthusiasm. 

In times of peace also economic nation- 
alism is supported by the great majority 
of the people. 

Nor is it the case that the great majority 
of people value freedom of thought, with- 
out which real democracy is impossible. 
This is perhaps partly due to the fact that 


in the nineteenth century democratic ideas 
were identified with a false conception of 
freedom, which has enabled its foes to 
describe it as the freedom of the few to 
exploit, and the freedom of the many to 
starve. 

Given time these defects might have 
been overcome after a period of painful 
disillusionment driving men deeper. 

But time was not given. War and un- 
employment have created conditions un- 
favorable to democracy. 

But even these conditions could have 
been mastered if men and women had kept 
their faith. 

Just when democracy was confronted 
with its greatest problems men lost their 
faith in its underlying principles, and so 
occurred a failure of nerve. 

But men cannot live without faith in 
something, and when they lost the Chris- 
tian faith that their lives were precious to 
God, they found a substitute in a reversion 
to a more primitive faith in the group. 
When men no longer felt that. their lives 
had significance to God or value as part of 
the cosmic process, they determined to 
make their lives matter as members of the 
nation state. 

This new faith was able to appeal to 
men’s idealism because it urged them to 
sacrifice themselves for something greater 
than themselves. But since that some- 
thing greater was the nation state, egotism 
was in fact only replaced by super-egotism. 

This worship of the nation state may 
sooner or later end in war because the wor- 
shipers do not recognize the claims of 
other nation states to be as justified as 
their own, and because no moral law is 
recognized as binding on them. Dictator- 
ships make healthy international rela- 
tionships impossible. 

The new faith claims to justify itself by 
its works. Dictators act while democrats 
only talk. It is true that a dictator with 
the unquestioning strength of millions 
behind him can ride roughshod over op- 
position and act quickly. But quickest 
action is not always in the long run the 
best for mankind. Nor the most effective. 
Democracy may act more slowly, but it 
has a reserve of power behind it to fall 
back on at a crisis, and is able to learn from 
its mistakes without murdering its op- 
ponents. Ultimately democracy must be 
regarded as a process of learning. 

The new faith appeals to men who 
have lost their nerve and are afraid of the 
tremendous responsibilities imposed on 
them by democracy. But since the new 
faith makes high demands on men’s 
bodies its exponents are able to blind 


many people to the fact that they aim at 
crushing out strength and independence 
of mind. If they succeed the world would 
be a poorer place. But in the long run 
this may well prove fatal to the new sys- 
tem, for dictators are unable to use the 
minds and characters of many of their best 
minds, and the world is saved by its mi- 
norities. 

Dictatorships will not survive, but be- 
fore they disappear they may wreck what 
is most precious in our hard-won civiliza- 
tion. Dictatorships, however, serve the 
purpose of challenging those who believe 
in democracy to deepen their ideas of de- 
mocracy and to carry them further into 
action. 

Democracy makes higher demands upon 
its people than any other form of govern- 
ment, and if men and women will not rise 
to these demands, democracy is impossible. 
In short, there can be no democracy with: 
out democrats and there can be no dem- 
ocrats without democratic faith, and that 
faith is a religious faith in the divine pur- 
pose to create personality. 


x * 


UNSUNG HEROES 


In every human heart there is a coward 
and a hero. The coward forever reckons 
with expediency, cost and appropriate- 
ness. We find him to be cautious, hesitant, 
vacillating, timid. When ventures are to 
be made he palliates himself with the vain 
consolation that the time is not yet ripe 
for the hewing out of a new path. When 
the mob howls down a daring new idea he 
prefers the approval of lethargy to a ring- 
ing challenge to the fray. Ever and al- 
ways he counsels with convenience, ease, 
comfort; hoping to receive from “lie’s 
livid lips, caution’s pallid hands and greed’s 
stony heart’’ that which shall nourish his 
soul. : 

Not so with the hero! He is that last- 
born spark of Godliness in the soul of 
man. He counsels not peace, but a sword; 
not security, but uncertainty. He feeds 
upon values that can be won only in battle 
where justice wars with injustice, truth 
with falsehood, tolerance with bigotry, 
good will with rancor. At his behest he 
drives a man out from his family and as- 
sociates, not knowing whither. By his 
unseen power he creates in the lives of those 
obedient to his command a joy not born 
of slavery to the flesh’s ease. How oft have 
we not listened to the coward within us! 
How seldom have we obeyed the hero 
challenging us forward! May it not be 
that all the worth, meaning and happiness 
we know has come as the benign reward of 
obeying this unsung hero in our souls?— 
—W. Waldemar W. Argow, in The Pitts- 
burgh Unitarian. 

e * * 

Traffic Cop: “Lady, don’t you know 
this is a safety zone?”’ 

Woman Driver: “Of course I know; 
that’s why I drove in here.”’—Canadian 
Railway Employers’ Monthly. 
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A Long Journey and a “Happy Landing” 


George F. 


I have just returned from a long journey 
for which the conference at Niagara Falls 
furnished the inspiring take-off. Who 
among us remembers the opening devo- 
tional service of any conference, big or 
little, at which every seat was taken and 
people were standing before the service be- 
gan? I believe that this was less an evi- 
dence of what we expect God to do for us 
than a testimony of what we expect to do 
for God. It was less a prayer for help than 
a dedication to the high privilege of really 
exercising our religious franchise. It was 
a proper take-off for high spiritual adven- 
ture. 

The first stop was for the ordination and 
installation of Angus Cameron at Dunkirk. 
Angus Cameron of Dunkirk! O mon, 
mon! It was a beautiful and an impres- 
sive service not only because of the work 
of those taking part but more especially 
because of the faith, vigor, courage and con- 
viction so evident in the attitude of the 
congregation, for however great the galaxy 
of eloquence at any ordination or installa- 
tion, it can only give the minister a good 
start; the continuing energy must come 
from the congregation’s belief in him as a 
leader. 

Then to Pittsburgh where I had a special 
mission to the Northside Church. They 
want a minister. Did I perchance have a 
loose one about me? I did not, but I 
would try to ascertain if a man with some 
experience, whose lips the live coals of 
eloquence have touched (lightly), who has 
a good business head, knows how to meet 
people readily, and helpfully mingles in 
the community life, is tactful, but yes, has 
the right kind of a wife, could be prevailed 
upon to ride in the nicest street cars to be 
found in any city in the world. A big 
order but only what every church wants 
and needs, and, believe it or not, the man 
is known, his whereabouts have been dis- 
covered and he is being watched. 

Incidentally, I discovered that Frank 
Smith is surreptitiously perpetrating a 
most interesting series of sermons on the 
Unitarian faith. If the first number of 
the series is any indication of what the 
others will be, they should be printed, for 
he took dehydrated history and made it 
succulent, tasty and nourishing. The first 
meal created an appetite for more. There 
was a good congregation in the Pittsburgh 
First Church. 

Chicago was next, and at the Chicago 
Council dinner there was an excellent at- 
tendance. This time it was to honor the 
retirement of Miss Lina Scheible after a 
service of four decades, during which time 
she had suffered under eight secretaries 
and through the garnered wisdom of forty 
years of service had, according to generous 
testimony, set and kept their feet on the 
solid ground. In asense Miss Scheible has 


Patterson 


become the Western Conference. The 
churches in and around Chicago are show- 
ing parish activity plus a missionary zeal 
that is an earnest of great things to come. 
All praise to the Chicago Council! The 
principal address of the evening was given 
by Rev. Edward W. Ohrenstein of Hins- 
dale. His was an unusual approach to the 
obvious that we often miss. Moreover, he 
is doing an excellent work in his parish. 

Thence to Nashville, Tenn., to see if the 
suggestion of a possible federation with 
the Collegeside Congregational Church is 
feasible and wise. Followed a meeting 
with our group and one with the College- 
side officials and a full and frank discussion 
of their problems and ours. 

Memphis came next. Here is a great 
city; it is growing rapidly. We have been 
here for forty-one years. Many times 1t 
has looked as though we would have to 
quit. We did not grow as the city grew. 
We barely held our own, sometimes not 
even that. It was a disheartening busi- 
ness. Suddenly we find ourselves growing, 
new people coming in, a new respect in the 
city, our minister widely welcomed, news- 
papers cordially co-operative, the radio at 
our disposal, new hope, new courage. I 
suspect we wanted our tree and its fruit 
before there was time for. the roots to 
find their necessary sustenance. The name 
of the untiring faithful believer in the 
miracles that he himself proceeds to bring 
about is that genial genius John Petrie. 
God bless them, for there is also Mrs. 
Petrie. We are over the top in Memphis. 
On Sunday morning there was a congre- 
gation of eighty-three, two-thirds of whom 
were men. 

A stop at Montgomery, to meet a young 
layman by the name of Charles Alldredge, 
who has been interesting himself in gather- 
ing together the religious liberals of this 
fine old city in which Jefferson Davis took 
his oath of office as President of the Con- 
federacy, was an interesting interlude. 

Then on to Atlanta for the first ministers’ 
regional conference in the Southeast. 
Every church but one was represented and 
each minister brought a lay delegate. 
There was no eloquence except that of 
work, for it was that kind of a conference, a 
work-shop affair in which we all agreed that 
every one of us could make a mighty good 
speech, a real spell-binding, record-break- 
ing thriller—and considered it made and 
forthwith got down to the business of what 
the Unitarian Church can do to get the 
message of liberal religion before the people 
and keep it there until they really sense 
what we are trying to do. Some of the 
keenest comments came from the laity. 
Throughout the two days there was a 
consciousness of being in the presence of 
great potentialities which we somehow 
must find a way to make real. To Fred- 


eric Tileston goes the credit of this well- 
planned, well-executed and inspiring meet- 
ing. ‘ 

A stop at New Orleans, whose church 
was founded by Theodore Clapp, who was’ 
tried for heresy and turned out of the Pres- 
byterian Church followed by most of his 
devoted congregation, renewed my faith 
in this city which is like no other in the 
country. Clapp’s first church was built 
by a member of the House of Israel. In 
those days the scourges of yellow jack and 
cholera were frequent visitors to New Or- 
leans. Clapp passed through more than 
thirty of these epidemics, even returning 
to the city from many a vacation to hearten 
the living and minister to the sick and the 
dying. Parson Clapp came to be num- 
bered among the city’s best beloved and 
most revered. It was a marvelous begin- 
ning for a Unitarian church. The spirit still 
lives and demands the high order of ser- 
vice which Charles Girelius is giving. 
Theologically the church is in an alien en- 
vironment. Obviously Mr. Girelius could 
not readily be fitted into the ministerial 
association,—it is decidedly evangelical,— 
Girelius is a Unitarian and a rebel in the 
tradition of Parson Clapp’s church, and yet 
on the basis of his service to the city he 
was admitted,—a real triumph of a 
genuine Christian gentleman and a group 
of Christian gentlemen. 

Houston was next, where again we were 
dead and are alive, tremendously, happily, 
energetically, proudly, yea even consciously 
alive. Houston is a great city of four 
hundred and fifty thousand. So busy 
was it growing that it didn’t hear of the 
depression until it was officially over. We 
are in the way of having a great church in 
Houston. The altogether delightful toca- 
tion and buildings are living memorials ‘to 
the constructive genius of Tom Saunders; 
inexpensive, within the means of the con- 
gregation, adequate for the time, churchly, 
inviting,—a pattern that we would do well 
to take note of. Remains only to keep up 
the standard of wise leadership set by the 
Winns to insure the lasting permanence of 
this work so wisely begun. What a tremen- 
dously important thing leadership, both 
clerical and lay, is with us. We cannot give 
too much thought to it. 

Next was San Antonio, where one steps 
back into old Texas. Here spiritually the 
ceiling is low and the visibility poor; in 
other words, we are temporarily defeated. 
But in a city of two hundred thousand, with 
a horde of northern tourists every year, 
surely we can redeem ourselves—and must. 
A change of location is essential before 
anything can be done. Then the right man 
and the proper sustained support would un- 
questionably yield results. 

At Dallas we had the next regional con- 
ference for ministers with one hundred 
percent representation both lay and cleri- 
cal. Churches represented were New Or- 
leans, El Paso, Houston, Oklahoma City 
and Tulsa. We met in Dallas because we 
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had once had a church there and for reasons 
that I need not go into we now have none. 
We do, however, have a royal group of 
people and at the service Sunday morning 
the congregation was nearly one hundred, 
all Unitarians who would be in good and 
regular standing if we had a church there. 
We had just this in mind when we settled 
on Dallas for the meeting. The meetings 
were held in the Women’s Building and 
the Stoneleigh Hotel was entertainment 
headquarters. The Dallas people gener- 
ously took care of the entertainment of all 
delegates and the local expenses of the 
conference. This meeting was managed by 
A. E. von Stilli of Tulsa. It was exceed- 
ingly well planned. 

The meeting Saturday afternoon was 
given over to the discussion of the following 
subjects: Church Organization, by Harold 
Wright of El Paso; Conduct of Public Wor- 
ship, by Charles Girelius of New Orleans, 
with special emphasis on the Hymns of the 
Spirit; Church Attendance, by Arthur 
Winn of Houston; and Church Publicity, 
by John Fisher of Oklahoma City. After 
each paper there was a thorough and full 
discussion. In the evening Harold Wright 
gave a paper on “The Challenge of the 
Southwest to the Liberal Church” and an 
open forum was to have followed, but so 
‘profoundly were we all touched by Mr. 
Wright’s paper that by common consent 
we separated, keenly aware of the oppor- 
tunities and the privileges that this great 
new country laid upon us. 

Sunday morning von Stilli conducted the 
service and I preached. In the afternoon 
the entire program was given over to the 
representative laymen. The preacher, the 
religious emphasis in his preaching, the 
pastor in his parish, the pastor in his com- 
munity, were all discussed from the stand- 
point of those who sit in the pews, and to 
whom religion represents an investment of 
time and money, to say nothing of faith 
and consecration. There was not a duli line 
in any of the papers submitted and they 
were provocative of much helpful discus- 
sion. The meeting adjournedat five o'clock. 

It should be noted that at both Atlanta 
and Dallas permanent continuing orgariza- 
tions were effected. Edwin Slocombe of 
Lynchburg is the chairman of the South- 
eastern committee and A. E. von Stilli of 
Tulsa, Okla., of the Southwestern com- 
mittee. 

A fuller report of the various papers 
given at the conferences will be submitted 
to The Register in the not-distant future. 

A fitting phrase for my return is indeed 
“happy landing.” 


* * 


NEW EDITOR 

The new editor of The Maine Church 

‘Exchange is Rev. Arthur Newell Moore 

of Houlton, Maine. The Exchange is pub- 

lished by the Maine Unitarian Association. 

It is a five-page mimeographed publication 

giving news of particular interest to Maine 
churches. 


GROWING CONFIDENCE 


The All Souls’, New York, chapter of 
the Laymen’s League held a dinner Fri- 
day evening, December 3, for its members 
and friends. This dinner was presided 
over by Hon. Otto M. Stanfield, the presi- 
dent of the chapter, and the speaker of 
the evening was Dr. Frederick May Eliot. 
Representatives from ten churches in the 
Metropolitan District were present. 

President Stanfield, in introducing Presi- 
dent Eliot, greeted him as “Great White 
Father.” Dr. Eliot jocosely said that the 
people who used this title generally looked 
to a leader at a distance to do everything 
for them, and were not eager to doany- 
thing for themselves. 

Continuing, he said that in New York, 
as strongly as anywhere in the country, 
he found a growing sense of confidence in 
the future of the Unitarian Church, a 
confidence sadly needed and which must 
be encouraged. 

He said that he had come to New York 
to state his own problems and to get the 
reaction of the men to these problems. 

We are coming out of a period of de- 
pression in the affairs of the Church. This 
discouragement has been caused by the 
financial difficulties in the Church itself, 
by the outside responsibilities carried by 
Unitarian laymen, and by the temper of 
the times manifesting itself in a feeling 
that religion itself had become obsolete 
for the present in its organized form. Hence 
a state of mind incompatible with progress, 
almost bordering on panic. 

But this mood has now broken and we 
have started on an upward course. Every- 
where there is evidence that the tide has 
turned and the morale of the Church has 
begun to rise. 

Now it appears that the Church with 
the changed spirit, ready to build and to 
go to work, has inadequate tools to work 
with. We must bring together the spirit 
of enthusiasm and the tools. 

The first tool needed is a medium of com- 
munication to reach every home. The 
Christian Register, already on the upgrade, 
is more and more to fulfill this function. 
“Unitarian Horizons” goes out from the 
President’s desk ‘from person to per- 
son.” 

The second tool is a knowledge of our- 
selves. Headquarters must know what is 
going on. The tradition of independence 
which leads to reluctance in furnishing 
such information must be overcome, and 
25 Beacon Street should have data to 
study—to find out gaps and needs. 

The third difficulty is financial, not dol- 
lars and cents so much as ideas about 
mouey. The state of mind which permits 
us to operate on a basis of six-sevenths 
of interest on previous gifts and one-seventh 
current contributions must be changed. 
Unitarians are generous, but do not give 
to our Church proportionately to other de- 
nominations. The Church should receive 
a fairer proportion of the budget. 


Now the change of the state of mind of 
a whole denomination is a long process. 
We must do two things—adopt a long- 
range program and do a few dramatic 
things now to catch the attention of our 
own people and of the country. 

As to the long-range process, the most 
vital thing is to bring up the children to 
think of giving as a primary obligation to 
the Church. To interest every Unitarian 
child in some project for the Church would 
have tremendous educational value. 

But certain spectacular things must be 
done promptly. Already, in two and a 
half months, over a third of our churches 
have been visited by some executive of- 
ficer. This campaign is visibly represented 
at Headquarters by a map stuck with pins 
showing these visits. 

An appeal is going out for $20,000 
more than last year. 

The most spectacular suggestion is to 
make use of broadcasting facilities— 
straight propaganda of a high order; and 
representation should be secured at the 
World’s Fair in New York in 1939. We 
should plant the flag there with the Metro- 
politan Conference as a guard of honor. 

Dr. Eliot spoke of his own “‘pet project’’ 
asa dramatic and significant gesture. Plant 
a Unitarian church in the city of Abraham 
Lincoln—a modest but unmistakably 
Unitarian church with a competent 
minister and visiting speakers to make 
this a notable meetinghouse with Lincoln’s 
well-known words over the door. Every 
Unitarian child in the country could make 
a small contribution toward buying some- 
thing to go in this church. 

There is a rising tide in this country of 
self-seeking, of disregard of the rights of 
others, of superstition and of cruelty. If 
Unitarians will work together, they can 
make themselves a great factor in stopping 
this rising tide. 

After President Stanfield had urged the 
importance of the formation and growth 
of Laymen’s League chapters, and ex- 
plained that suggestions as to technique 
could be obtained from Headquarters or 
from the chapter counselors, several 
questions, frankly answered by President 
Eliot, developed more in detail some of the 
points suggested by the main address. 

It was a vital meeting, which promised 
to be fruitful of good results. 

Arthur S. McDaniel, 


Secretary. 
* * 


GREENFIELD GROUP 


The Greenfield Group held a retreat at 
Senexet, November 22 to 24, at which 
papers and discussions centered about the 
subject of “Religious Categories.’’ The 
common reading preparatory to the meet- 
ing included ‘Philosophical Fragments’ 
by Kierkegaard, ‘“‘Beyond Humanism”’ by 
Hartshorne, and the Gospel of Mark. 
Plans were made for a one-day meeting at 
Wellesley Hills, January 25, and another 
two-day retreat at Senexet, April 27-28. 
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Among the Churches 


The Community Church, New York. 
A memorial meeting was held Tuesday, 
December 7, for Joseph Shoemaker, a 
municipal reformer, who was kidnaped 
and fatally flogged in Tampa, Fla., the 
evening of November 30, 1935. Speakers at 
the memorial meeting were Dr. John 
Haynes Holmes, Rev. William Lloyd Imes, 
Rev. Hubert Herring, Allan S. Haywood, 
and Rev. Aron S. Gilmartin. The meeting 
was sponsored by the Social Action Com- 
mittee of the church, and the Committee 
for Defense of Civil Rights in Tampa. 

Third Unitarian Church, Chicago, 
Ill. Co-operating with the local chap- 
ter of the Unitarian Fellowship for Social 
Justice the Women’s Alliance presented 
two speakers on ‘‘The Crises in Chicago’s 
Schools” on Tuesday evening, November 
30. The speakers were Mrs. Erling Lunde 
of the Illinois League of Women Voters 
and Kermit R. Eby, executive secretary of 
the Chicago Teachers’ Union. 

Another important event has been the 
first meeting of an adult education class 
with Llewellyn Jones, author and editor, 
as leader. December 17, the UFSJ will 
present Dr. F. Emory Lyon, associate 
editor of The Journal of Criminal Law and 
Criminology and superintendent of the 
Central Howard Association, in a public 
address on ‘The Human Side of the Crime 
Problem.” 

The First Parish, Needham, Mass. 
The church celebrated the one hundredth 
anniversary of the erection and dedication 
of its meetinghouse, the third in the parish, 
at two special services November 28. At 
the morning service the minister preached 
the anniversary sermon, using as a text, 
“Lord, I love the habitation of thy house.” 
Following the custom of a century ago, the 
congregation faced the gallery during the 
singing of hymns. Two of the hymns used 
at the original dedication in 1837 were 
sung. 

At the afternoon service a beautifully- 
carved Bible box, the gift of Dr. Mary ihe 
Hobart, was presented to the parish. 
Greetings from former ministers were 
read and the greetings of the town ex- 
tended by Hon. Samuel H. Wragg, pres- 
ident of the Massachusetts Senate. Several 
historical papers were read, and some ex- 
tracts from the parish records of 1837. 
The latter revealed that at that time the 
minister’s salary was to be “$474 and ten 
cords of oak wood and ten of pine brought 
to his door yearly.” 

First Congregational Society, Ja- 
maica Plain, Mass. At the first of the 
Christmas candlelight vesper services, 
which was held December 5, at 5 o'clock, 
Dr. Owen W. Eames of Springfield was 
the speaker. Rev. Paul H. Chapman of 
Lexington gave the address at the second 
service. At both services the senior and 
junior choirs of the church united in the 


singing of a number of distinctive carols. 

The last of the services, December 19, 
will be conducted by the young people of 
the church, a chorus of whom will sing the 
more familiar carols. 

Following the custom of several years, 
the church will be open and lighted with 
candles on Christmas Eve, from 4 to 10.30. 
A Christmas creche will be arranged in 
front of the pulpit. The junior choir will 
sing carols at 4.30, and a Christmas-eve 
organ carol service will be held from 9 
till 


irst Unitarian Society, Manchester, 
.H. Beginning Wednesday, December 
15, at 7 p. m., the Laymen’s League will 
broadcast over WFEA a weekly fifteen- 
minute program consisting of a dialogue 
discussion on social and religious issues. 
Suggestions for topics and speakers are in- 
vited. Fa 

Unitarian Church, Santa Barbara, 
Calif. Monday and Tuesday, November 
30 and December 1, Ernest W. Kuebler, 
secretary of the Department of Religious 
Education of the American Unitarian 
Association, visited the church. Enter- 
tained by the minister and his wife at 
dinner, Mr. Kuebler spent the remainder 
of Monday evening in conference with the 
teachers of the Sunday school regarding 
curricula, teaching methods, accomplish- 
ment awards, and other problems of the 
church school. 

Tuesday evening Mr. Kuebler and Miss 
Mary Lawrence of Berkeley were enter- 
tained by the Sunday school and Women’s 
Alliance at a supper in the parish hall of 
the church attended by the children of the 
Sunday school, the parents, and members 
of the congregation. One hundred and 
thirty-five people were present for supper 
which was furnished and served by the 
Sunday school families assisted by a com- 
mittee from the Women’s Alliance. The 
children’s vested choir, assisted by the girls 
of the Goodridge Club, sang an old Ger- 
man folksong, ‘“Ye Watchers and Ye Holy 
Ones,” and then Miss Lawrence was in- 
troduced. She spoke briefly and was fol- 
lowed by Mr. Kuebler, who discussed the 
responsibilities of the congregation for the 
religious education of the children. The 
adjournment of the meeting was followed 
by informal discussion with Mr. Kuebler. 

Mr. Kuebler reported that the choir 
was the only vested junior choir on the 
Pacific Coast. The gathering was the 
largest of children and adults he had on 
his present trip. 

Congregational Society (Unitarian), 
Keene, N. H. The Christian Century Pul- 
pit, Chicago, in its December issue, pub- 
lishes an article by the minister under the 
title, “Shall We Abolish Sermons?” in 
which he discusses the recent attack on the 
“institution” of the sermon. He has in 
mind a current attack by Bruce Barton 


and the “moratorium” suggestion lately 
again renewed by the rector of Trinity 
Church, New York. 

He says in one paragraph: ‘In even av- 
erage sermons, if they be from honest men, 
there is a weekly glimpse of history, of 
science, of literature, of society, of the 
past and present of mankind, that can be 
had nowhere else. If such educational op- 
portunities were called anything but 
‘sermons,’ and if they were priced at a 
higher rate than the usual ‘voluntary’ 
offering, there might be a waiting list of 
students seeking entrance. But call it 
‘going to hear a sermon,’ and the waiting 
list vanishes! . . . . In general the fact is 
plain that if our thousands of sermons were 
abolished our common society of men, 
women and children would lose the great- 
est public school and the greatest institu- 
tion of enlightenment now known to or 
among us. Culture would lose its greatest 
popular ally, and democracy would lose 
its most beneficent and forward-looking 
guide. The education given (in sermons) 
may have some flaws in it. The informa- 
tion may need checking-up. But even if 
so, that is but one more challenge such as 
any student or hearer in college or adult 
classes ought to accept and use.” 

* * 


RECEPTION TO DR. AND MRS.ELIOT 


Six hundred and twenty-five people 
greeted Dr. and Mrs. Frederick May Eliot 
at a reception in their honor at 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, the evening of December 
7. Representatives of most New England 
Unitarian churches, and many others who 
were in Boston for committee and board 
meetings, attended. Present also were rep- 
resentatives of other denominations. A 
spirit of gaiety and good fellowship pre- 
vailed. A remark most frequently heard 
as efforts to make progress through 
crowded halls were frustrated was: “I 
didn’t know there were so many Uni- 
tarians.” The occasion symbolized the 
devotion of all to the new president of the 
American Unitarian Association and his 
family. 


* * 


Y. P. R. U. CONFERENCE 


The annual midwinter conference of the 
Young People’s Religious Union will again 
be held at Proctor Academy, Andover, 
N. H., and the dates will be December 30- 
January 2. Speakers will be Rev. Robert 
J. Raible of Greenfield, Mass., Rev. 
Robert 8. Hoagland of Exeter, N. H., and 
Donald Fiske, editor of The Y. P. R. U. 
News. Attractive folders announcing full 
plans may be obtained from the offices of 
the young people’s organization at 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


* * 


SAMSON’S MUSCLE 
A small boy was overheard to say to 
another: “The first thing I’m going to do 
when I get to heaven is to feel Samson’s 
muscle!—Maine Church Exchange. 
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JOSEPH LEE 


One evening in the year 1865, a four- 
year-old boy refused to eat his crusts. 
His nurse said to him, ‘‘Hat the crust, be- 
cause a lot of poor little children would 
be glad to get that.’’ The child fell to won- 
dering whether the poor little children 
would not like the rest of the bread as well. 

This incident marked the beginning of 


Joseph Lee’s lifelong dream of an America 
‘in which every child should eat of the 
‘bread of life, and should play his unique 


part in the flowering of a nobler civiliza- 


‘tion. Underlying this dream was his belief 
in the sacredness of the individual soul, 
_be it that of the child on the curbstone, 


the policeman on his beat, or the prisoner 
at the bar; springing from this was a faith 


_in the power of democracy to bring forth 


a nation which should fulfill the highest 
hopes of mankind. He believed that 


America’s mission in the world was to 


“uplift the psalm of our new faith’ until 


’ the poorest immigrant, the smallest child, 


the fisherman in the dory, the tramp on 
the highway, heard the song and found his 
voice in it. 

Because he was at heart a poet, the faith 
in him soared and sang. Playgrounds and 
play streets for children, community pag- 


‘eants and choruses, international music 
' festivals, the glorification, much to the 


dismay of the Lord’s Day League, of the 


’ Sabbath as the day of the lost talents, the 


rescuing of our landscape from the depre- 
dations of the billboard,—these were 
among the fruits of that faith. 

To him the tragedy of lives broken or 


- misspent, of which as a social worker he 


was acutely aware, was not so much the 


_ evil that was done as the good that failed. 


He contended that boys went bad because 
they were good; that the child who broke 


_ the law was nine times out of ten a thwarted 


adventurer rather than a criminal. “‘Sir 


- Launcelot,” he says, “rides forth every 


_ ing the waves in September and the hills’ 


day upon our city streets, and next morn- 
ing the judge says, ‘Twenty days.’ ” 

In his enjoyment of the simple things of 
life—fishing the trout streams in April, 
singing around a smudge fire in July, coast- 


in January—no one could have been less 


of a Puritan on their least amiable side. 
In his sinking of himself in a socia! purpose, 
no one could have been more of a Puritan 
in the best sense. That children might 
have their play, the blind their sight, the 
deaf their hearing, the pre-tubercular 
child fresh air, that the schools might serve 
the children by day and their parents by 
night,—to open up these roads to freedom, 
he sat through weeks and even years of 
legislative meetings and committee meet- 
ings, enlisted individuals and organizations 


’ all over the country, appealed to the public 


through hundreds of letters to the editor. 
Our state law on physical examinations 
and physical education for school children 


was a victory following twenty successive 


years of defeat. 


He was, I suppose, one of the last of a 
group he himself referred to as “‘the happy 
Unitarians.’”’ He shared the jocund spirits 
of those who will possess their souls in pa- 
tience till the vision comes; and, against 
the admonitions of doubting parents and 
tutors, will follow it through bush and 
through briar, happy if in the end chey can 
track to earth some fragment of it. Ap- 
propriate to him is, I think, the message 
accompanying a gift to him on his last 
Christmas of “The Flowering of New 
England,” ‘“‘To him who completes the 
flowering.” 

Margaret Lee Southard. 


* * 


HYMNS OF THE SPIRIT 


The following Unitarian churches have 
installed the new hymn book and are de- 
lighted with it. As President Eliot says, 
it is “one of the greatest hymn books that 
any Church ever produced.” 

Alton, Ill. 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Atlanta, Ga. 

Boston, Mass.—Bulfinch. 

Bridgewater, Mass. 

Brookfield, Mass. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Burlington, Vt. 

Cedar Rapids, Ia. 

Charlestown, N. H. 

Chicago, Ill. 

Denver, Colo. 

Duxbury, Mass. 

Hackensack, N. J. 

Hamilton, Ontario, Can. 

Hinsdale, Ill. 

Hobart, Ind. 

Holyoke, Mass. 

Hopedale, Mass. 

Kingston, Mass. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 

Louisville, Ky. 

Meadville Theological School. 

Mendon, Mass. 

Nashua, N. H. 

Newburgh, N. Y. 

Newton Centre, Mass. 

West Newton, Mass. 

Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Northfield, Mass. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

Plainfield, N. J. 

Providence, R. I. 

Richmond, Va. 

Sanford, Maine. 

Santa Barbara, Calif. 

Schenectady, N. Y. 

Senexet, Conn.—The Retreat 

Sharon, Mass. 

Spokane, Wash. 

Springfield, Mass. 

Stockton, Calif. 

Summit, N. J. 

Toledo, Ohio. 

Trenton, N. J. 

Uxbridge, Mass. 

aX 

Civilization is what remains when a real 
man passes by.—Albert Nicholas Kaucher. 


MIDWINTER REUNION 


The annual midwinter reunion of 
Shoalers was held on Friday evening, De- 
cember 8, at the Twentieth Century Club 
in Boston, Mass. One hundred and five 
were in attendance. Following a very de- 
licious dinner, toastmaster Carl B. Wether- 
ell called upon Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge 
to pay tribute to Thomas H. Elliott, foun- 
der of the Shoals meetings. Mr. Rutledge 
responded in a most effective manner, 
after which the entire audience stood in 
silence out of respect for Mr. Elliott—a 
man for whom all had the highest respect 
and the sincerest love. Reports of the 
1938 conference committees were made by 
the following persons: Y. P. R. U.—John 
W. Brigham; Unitarian Laymen’s League, 
Churchmanship Week—Carl B. Wetherell; 
Religious Education—Rev. Paul H. Chap- 
man; Alliance—Mrs. John W. Baker; 
General Conference—Miss Marion T. 
McCarthy. Mrs. Ellen Hayes of Medford 
spoke a word in behalf of the Mainte- 
nance Fund, urging prompt response to 
solicitations for the fair. V. D. Harring- 
ton brought a word of greeting from Oscar 
Laighton, whom he accompanied south 
last month. ‘ 

The toastmaster announced the photo- 
graphic contest awards. The first prize 
was won by Richard Kendall, a Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology student, 
for an enlarged photograph of the candle- 
light service taken inside the chapel. Mr. 
Kendall will be a guest of the Star Island 
Corporation at the Shoals for one week 
next summer. The second prize, which 
consists of a week-end at the Shoals as the 
guest of the Corporation, was awarded 
to Rev. Roydon C. Leonard of North Eas- 
ton for a very interesting snapshot of a 
conference session being held on the porch 
of the Oceanic. Honorable mention was 
granted to H. Clarke Pickens of New York 
City. 

No formal speaker was presented. The 
whole gathering became a general “‘church 
social’ under the direction of Rev. Robert 
A. Storer of Dorchester. The evening pro- 
gram concluded with a candlelight service 
eonducted by John Brigham, president of 
the Y. P. R. U. The committee in charge 
was: Mrs. C. E. M. Harrington, chairman; 
Mrs. Ellen Hayes, Rev. Robert A. Storer, 
Miss Laura Wolrath, and Frank Chrimes. 


* * 


‘““GLORY TO GOD IN THE HIGHEST, 
AND ON EARTH PEACE”’ 


That ever-vivid scene of Bethlehem— 
A father, a mother, and a child are there. 
No religion which began like that could 
ever lose its character. The first unit of 
human life, the soul, is there, in the new- 
born personality of the childhood. But 
the second unit of human life, the family, 
is just as truly there in the familiar rela- 
tion of husband and wife and the sacred, 
eternal mystery of motherhood. 

Phillips Brooks. 
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PERSONALS 

Rev. and Mrs. Irving W. Stultz of Con- 
cord, N. H., announce the birth of a son, 
Gardner Murray. 

At the November meeting of the Adult 
Education Council of Chicago, Dr. Curtis 
W. Reese, dean of Abraham Lincoln Cen- 
ter, was elected president of the Council. 
Dr. Reese brings to his new task a back- 
ground of wide experience with progressive 
developments in adult education. 

Professor Paul Hanus, whose book, 
“Adventuring in Education,” is reviewed 
in this issue, is an outstanding example of 
what a zealous layman can do to promote 
a liberal church. When the University of 
Colorado was a small college, and Boulder 
a village community, he went up and down 
the leading street of Boulder with sub- 
scription paper in hand and his own sub- 
scription heading the list, soliciting con- 
tributions wherewith to start a Unitarian 
church. The church flourished as long as 
he was a teacher in the Un iversity. Earnest 
laymen of vision and consecration are 
needed as much as earnest ministers. 

* * 
YOUNG PEOPLE’S SUNDAY 

Young People’s Sunday this year will 
be February 6. A committee is planning 
preliminary activities to take place simul- 
taneously in all parts of the country. 
Ministers and church officers are urged to 
co-operate by arranging church affairs 
with the plans of the young people in mind. 
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HYMNS OF THE SPIRIT 


A handsome book, containing the best in 
hymnody, with a collection of the world’s best 
religious prose and verse, it will be welcomed 
as a Christmas gift by every religious liberal. 

Boxed and gift-wrapped, postpaid to any 
point in the U.S. or Canada, $1.65. Individual 
names stamped in gold-leaf, 40 cents extra. 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 
25 Beacon St. - - - Boston, Mass. 


REVERENTIAL AGNOSTICISM 


A Sermon in Praise of Honest Doubting 


by 
REV. MAXWELL SAVAGE, D.D. 
For free copy address 
M. F. DEWSON 


Box 41-CR Milton, Mass. 


“RADIO ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The following services will be broadcast 


during the coming week: 

Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, Sunday, 11 
a. m., Station WIJJID, 1180 kilocycles. 

Bugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higginbotham, Sunday 
2 p. m., Station KORE, 1420 kilocycles. 

Los Angeles, Calif., Dr. Ernest Caldecott, Sun- 
day, 9 a. m., P. S. T., Station KECA, 1430 kilocycles. 

Memphis, Tenn., Rev. J ohn Clarence Petrie, 
Tuesday, 1 p. m., C.S.T., Station WHBQ, 1370 kilo- 
eycles. 

New Bedford, Mass., Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, Sun- 
day, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 1310 kilocycles. 


DIREC TO Rex 


Of Religtous, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 


receive the support of Unitarians 


A ee | if e A . ti 
The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 

Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymnbooks. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 


liberal Christians. 
Defends religious liberty at home and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. 


Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 

MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, Genera! Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


a 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


Courses available also in the University of California 
and three other Theological Schools 


For particulars, write 


President, WILLIAM S. MORGAN, Ph. D., S. T. D. 
2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.— Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
minister emeritus. Sunday morning service at 11 a. m. 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, dD. D., 
minister. Chorus of men’s voices. Raymond C. Rob- 
{nson, organist and choirmaster. 11 a.m. Morning 
prayer with sermon by Dr. Perkins. 

Week-day service, 12 noon. December 21-24, Dean 
Willard L. Sperry, D. D., Harvard Divinity School. 
Christmas Eve Service a 10.80; Christmas Day 
Service at 11 a.m. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
80th Street and Lexington Ave. Dr. Minot Simons, 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors, Sunday 
service 11 a.m. Church school, 9.30 and 11 a. m. 


PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 
Pulpit Hangings — Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers Communion Linens 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


1837 Marking 101 years of ser 1938 


vice to the church and clergy 


COX SONS & VINING, INC. 


131 EAST 23rp STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN! 


Have you a Men’s Club in your Church? 
Is it affiliated with the Unitarian Laymen’s League? 


If not, why not? The requirements are very simple 
for enrolling your group in the only national organi- 
zation of liberal laymen in the country. Do your part 
in urging your fellow-members to get behind the fresh 
impetus which our dénomination is now receiving. 


For further information write to 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


It is a progressive, religious journal and 
must have the loyal support of every 
Unitarian. Each subscription counts. If © 


¥ 


you are not already a subscriber, please — 


send in your order for a subscription to- 
day. $38.00 per year. . 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will fand the following hotels worthy of patronage- 
They render ent service and provide a 
pleasant atmosphere for their guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


hotel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, Boston 


Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


HOTEL COMMONWEALTH 


on BEACON HILL, opposite State Capitol | 
at 86 Bowdoin Street : 


Remodeled and Refurnished—No liquor sold } 


200 Rooms 


Rooms with Running Water - - - - $1.25-1,50) 
Rooms with Bath - - - - - - - ~ 2.00-2.607 


Weekly Rates 


L. H. TORREY, President ¥ 
Formerly Manager Hotel Hemenway 


